Journal Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
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—- 


Vol. KXTV. se. } Weekty. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, SEPT. 28, 1886. 


Price. { in advance. 


The Preferred Text-Books on Physiology. 


HOW LIVE; 


— 


The Human Body, and How to Take Care of It. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and HYGIENE. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
EUGENE BOUTON, Pu.D., and HENRY D. DIDAMA, M.D. 


Over One Hundred Thousand Copies now in the schools. Recently adopted for 
use in the public schools of 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BROOKLYN, ST. LOUIS, 
MILWAUKEE, ATLANTA. 
CHICAGO, 


Introductory price, 40 cents. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


By ROGER 8S. TRACY, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Health Dept. 
Introductory price, $1.17. 


)@ > Specimen copies will be mailed to any address, for examination, on receipt of introd. prices. 
2 Special circulars, including specimen pages, sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New YorK. Boston. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. San FRAncisco. 


TEMPERANCE SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Adopted under the Provisions ol the sUnited States Law on 
that subject. 


The Pathfinder Series 


The only Books which comply with the Provisions of the Act. 


THE PATHFINDER SERIES adopted in every instance 
under that Law: 


ADOPTED WASHINGTON, D.C., Juty 13, 1886. 
* WASHINGTON TERRITORY, Jury 16, 1886. 
WYOMING TERRITORY, Sepr. 3, 1886. 
UTAH TERRITORY, Serr. 4, 1886. 


“ NATIONAL GOVERNMENT for the Indian and 
Colored Schools under Federal control, September, 1886. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


'TT'o be Published 


September 25th. 


Guide Elementary Chemistry for Beginners. 


By LeRoy C. Px.D., Professor of Natural Science. in Vassar College. 


I2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 275 Pages. 
Each experiment is followed by a clear and orderly statement of the facts or principles involved. The simplest apparatus which will yield scientific results is used ; 


and the illustrations are from photographs of materials in actual use. 


Specimen copy for examination, 72 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New Vork. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5..They are durable and easy-writing. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


ANOTHER GOOD BOOK! 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY INSTRUCTIVE BOOK IS 


Contributions to the Science of Education. 


By PROF. W. H. PAYNE, A.M., 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 


A book by a practical teacher, which should be read and studied by every teacher in the land. 
This book is full of suggestions and stimulus to teachers; and on others who think, it will have the' effect of a new and 
brilliant lamp put into a dark room; for a book on education equal to it, so philosophical and so practical, has not yet appeared. 


Prof. Payne has done for the reading, thinking public, especially, 
Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of $1.25. 


a great favor. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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“W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 41 

Catalogue on application. 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manofactarers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
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NEW CHARTS OF THE 


UMAN BOD 


/ \ 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP. a 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Sorinefleld, Masa. 


L'Q PIANOS, 
KS ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


aistops 4 ONLY $85 


Black Walnut Case > &PLENDID PARLOR ORGAN. providing order is given, and 


remittance promptly made as early as you can conveniently 
do 80; and to those who order immediately, 

ra further agree to 
include a very handsome Bench, (or Stool), 
also Music Book. I desire it introduced 
everywhere at once, hence this Special 
Limited Time Price. ORDER TO-DAY, 
IF NOT, WHY? Rememper, Organs 
similar to this in quality and workmanship 
are being sold by other manu! acturersevery- 
where all the way from $175.00 to £350.00, 
{2 THIS IS A POSITIVE FACT; Proof—Order 
this Organ and see for yourse f. It is sold 
6subject to the following terms, which I am 
NM} only too g to enter into, namely: 
“Tf, after one year’s use, you 
“are not entirely satisfied, you are 
“at perfect liberty to return the 
“Organ at my expense; and I here- 
“money, w thinterestat 6 percent. 
“from date of your remittance.” 
NOTHING CAN BE FAIRER, 


A Brief Description. 


Magnificent Black Walnut Case, 
handsomely veneered, 5-Octave 
Key-Beard, Right and Left G.and 

n Knee Stops, Sliding Lid, 
Rollers for Mov ing, Handles, Lamp 
Stands, Beautifully Carved Fancy 
Top, Panelied Back, TWENTY- 
SEVEN (27) USEFUL S1 OPS, 
introducing the famous Sub-Baaa, 
Octave Coupler, Voix Celeste, 
French Norn, Vox Humana, Pic- 
colo, Saxaphone, Vox Jubilante, 
and Nineteen (19) others, 

NINE SETS PARIS AND 
GOLDEN TONGTE REEDS, as 
follows: ist, Five (5) Octave Set 
Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) 

ull Set * Paris” Reeds; 3d, Sweet 

olx Celeste Reeds of three Fuil 
Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave 
Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass 
Reeds; 5th, Two (2) Octaves of one 
each of Piccolo and Saxaphone 
Reeds combined; 6th, Soft Cello 
Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; &th, 

- Set Jubilante Reeds: 9th, Set Clar- 
: are entirely original, and cove 

a by United States Patents. In 
=a. 
fact this superb instrument, abso- 
THE ITALIAN.—Heicht, 70 ins.; Length, 46 ins.; Depth, 2% ins, lutely contains more music tan 
can be found in any other make at several times its cost. (@”- REMEMBER, IT IS FULLY WARRANIED SiX YEAKS, 
A WONDERFUL RECORD. 

During the months of January and February, more Cabinet Organs were built and shipped from my factory 

at Washington, New Jersey, than from any other similar establishment of the kind in this country. This alone is 


proof positive that Beatty’s Organs are matchless, If you are unabie to order to-day, write me your reasons why, 


Dz 
OY 


as {1 want to hear from you any way. Visitors Always Welcome. A Free Coach with polite attendance meets 
alltrains. Acdress or call upon the Manufacturer, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


<x? The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers ane Importers of 
W (lie PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


IS THE BEST 


MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 

“TRIUMPH” 
BLACKBOARDS, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 


GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, etc. 
Im School 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars 


Git ANDREWS & CO, }355 


Large new Catalogue 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Just issued. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telcecopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 


E. &. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. 


ADDRESS. 


IN PREPARATION 


IF you wish to try them 
Sample Card containing the 3 
leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of return postage, 2 
cents. Ask for Card No. 7. 


Ivison, Buaxeman, Tarcon, & Co,, 
Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


PERRY 


159 Tremont Sr., Bostox, Mass, 


NE Estab- bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Wit wy. lished 1828. Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
Descriptions and prices on application. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S, 
STEEL” PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, af 


Musical, far-sounding, and high] 
factory Bells for Schoo 8, BELL FOUNDRY 


sent Free. 0 


You Need 


The most effective medicine, for the cure 
of any serious ailment. If you are suf- 
fering from Scrofula, General Debility, 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidney diseases, try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the safest, best, and 
most economical blood purifier in use. 


For many vears I was troubled with 
a Liver and Kidney complaint. Hearing 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla very highly recom- 
mended, I decided to try it,and have done 
so with the most satisfactory results. I 
am convinced that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 


The Best Remedy 


ever compounded, for diseases caused by 
impure blood. — Edward W. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a more 
effectual remedy, in the ulcerous forms of 
Serofula, than any other we_ possess, — 
Jumes Lull, M. D., Potsdam, N. Y. 


T have taken, within the past year, sev- 
eral bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
find it admirably adapted to the needs of 
an impoverished system. As a blood 
purifier, and as 2 tonic, I am convinced 
that this wonderful preparation has no 
equal, — Charles C. Dame, Pastor Congre- 
gational Church, Andover, Me. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


* Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


ent Janted 

edgents & 
AGENTS WANTED in every town for ** MeClelian’s 

Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will qispel all 


prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H.Tuomp- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted 
SELL 
The Child § Instructor, 1000 illustrations. 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 
the Kindergarten sys- 
tem. 622 pages. Over 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (oc 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Tlis last and crowning life work, brim ful! of thrilling inter- 
ect. humor and pathos. , ull of 


TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and 
to #200. month made. Distance no hindrance as we 
tive Ertra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO,, Dartford, Conn. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
ALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


tric En 
F. A. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL 


RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


< TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only, ‘or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. | 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WresTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scort. 


R BODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, Sb yenre. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PESSSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Specially devoted to the training of teachers. For 
e ng of teac 
eatalogue address. Tuo. B. Noss, PLD. Prin. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THR 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance, 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
AMERICAN TRACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


SEPTEMBER HYMN. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Blest be the generous hand 
That broadcast o’er the land, 

Near roadside wall, by roughly-upturned sod, 
Flings free the golden-rod. 


Thanksgiving for the care 
That plants the aster fair 

By dusty waysides where tired feet must stray,— 
Star-thoughts that light the way. 


For flaming banners hung 
Our swamps and woods among ; 
For bowers of clematis, for woodbine’s grace, 
Sing praise, sing praise ! 
For lanes made color-glad, 
For trees with radiance clad, 


For peerless cardinal flowers, whose glowing ranks 
Guard the still brook, give thanks! 


When soft haze wraps the pine, 
Where gleaming sumachs shine, 
Where’er one brown sheaf grows, one bright flower springs, 
The glad earth sings. 
Sing, heart, be glad and sing! 
For know, ‘‘so doth the King 
Desire thy beauty.’’ Join thou in His praise 
Through all the autumn days! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ir becomes our educators, whether as parents or teach- 
ers, to direct all of the energy of childhood so as to 
get the best results when the special work delegated to 
the period of school life is completed.—2H. H. Cook, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Tue teacher should not be a bigot in any sense of the 
word; she should never forget, if she would have her 
lessons prove of lasting benefit, that one chapter of pure 
philosophy is worth more than a hundred volumes of 
dogmatism.—Supt. J. S. Shoup, Woodbury Co., Ia. 


Aut higher education is essentially self-education. 
Teachers do not make the scholar. The impulse comes 
chiefly from within, and the student becomes the scholar 
when he ceases to confine himself to prescribed tasks or 
previous limits, and spontaneously reaches out beyond.— 
Prest. Bartlett (Dartmouth Coll.) in “ The Forum.” 


Tue teacher should not be a person of such sanguine 
temperament that she would consider it within the range 
of possibilities that it lay in her power to reform every- 
body in the entire district; because if she does she will be 
very liable to discover some day that her work, both as 
teacher an® missionary, has proved a noted failure.— 
Supt. J. S. Shoup, Woodbury Co., Ia. 


Tae scholays reap a rich benefit from the teacher’s 
recreation. Its reflex influence upon the school is direct 
and positive. The teacher should return with a clear 
head, steady nerve, cool judgment, and kindly temper,— 
conditions which exert a very wholesome influence upon 
the dispositions of children, their aptitude for study, and 
their ability to make good progress while in attendance at 
the schools.— The Canada Educational Monthly. 


An Englishman, the late Mr. Forster, widely known 
as Secretary of Ireland, thought that a young man should 
enter upon his life-calling at twenty-one or twenty-two 


fellow graduated before he was eighteen; George Ban-| 
croft earned Harvard’s diploma at seventeen; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was not nineteen years of age when he 
graduated; Edward Everett. Hale was seventeen. Mr. 
Webster, Choate, Fessenden, and many others, were read- 
ing their law books by the time they were nineteen. The 
best place, after all, to learn to swim is to get into the 
water at once.—Chicago Advance. 


power residing in woman, if vitalized 
and directed, would give to society a life, a grace, a purity, a 
skill, a progressiveness peculiarly its own, And the com- 
ing generations would receive a training in the homes, in 
the schools, in the social circles, in all the quiet yet im- 
measurably potent centres and lines of influence such as 
can come from nowhere else. Behold what woman does 
now in a state of neglect, and to imagine what she could 
and would do if allowed the privileges which men have so 
liberally provided for themselves. Do justice to the 
women of Virginia, and every good thing will be developéd 
in the State.—Hon. W. H. Ruffner, Vir. State Nor. Sch. 


HOW WAS IT DONE. 


BY WM. M. THAYER, 


The New York Sun says: 

** Every day at 1 o’clock $300,000,000 sit around a little mahog- 
any table in an upper room in the Western Union building and eat a 
plain but substantial lunch. The millions belong to Jay Gould, 
Sidney Dillon, Russell Sage, and ex-Governor Alonzo B. Cornell. 
All were country boys and wore shoes only on Sunday.” 

Money is not the “ principal thing ” for old or young, 
even in this worldly world; and yet it is a proper inquiry 
how boys, too poor to wear shoes except “on Sunday,” 
become such wealthy men. It was not accident, else the 
reader might have become as rich as either of them. 
Neither was it luck, else a thousand other men might 
have been as lucky as they. Nor was it a blunder; why 
should not others blunder in the same manner? One man 
is about as likely as another to stumble upon a pile of 
wealth. 

“ Dillon and Cornell were day-laborers,” says The Sun, 
‘and thanked heaven when they trudged home with $6 
in their trousers’ pockets on Saturday night.’’ They did 
the best they could, and were satisfied. They took up 
the duty nearest at land, and discharged it well. ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth todo, doit with thy might.” No 
matter what it is,—hoeing, shoveling, store-keeping, or 
banking,—“ do it with thy might.” It is the only way of 
doing things well; for it is doing with the heart as well 
as mind. It is not great to be a “day-laborer”’; but 
Dillon and Cornell put greatness into each day’s work. 
They “thanked heaven” when they trudged home with 
$6.00 in their pockets on Saturday night.” That was 
greatness. Ready to take up the nearest duty, however 
menial, and do it with “all the soul, mind, might, and 
strength,” unconscious of any merit ; what is greater than 
that ? Doubtless these more-than-millionaires were greater 
then than now. Can they trudge home with a million 
now in each trousers’ pocket with kindred independence, 
contentment, and joy? The youth who has a heart to 
“thank heaven” for the fruits of the smallest opportunity 
is on the way to the goal, whether it be wealth, honor, or 
the highest usefulness. 

The Sun remarks further, “Gould and Sage got their 
ideas of finance in village stores.” In the great metrop- 
olis, with its snares and pitfalls, they might have been 
ruined before they “ got their ideas of finance.” It is 
not necessary to go to Boston or New York to learn first 
principles, whether of finance or character. A great 
warehouse may teach them, and so may the “ village 
store.” Hundreds of boys have made shipwreck because 
they did not believe this. The little country town was a 
sort of Nazareth, out of which nothing good could come to 
them. The city was their only land of promise. To the 


years of age. It is mere folly for young men to 
put off the beginning of their life-work so long. Long- 


city they must go, or be ciphers forever. They went, and 


became worse than ciphers there. But Gould and Sage 
took their “ideas” where they found them. They did 
not seek the city; the time came when the city sought 
them. They worked contentedly, taking up the nearest 
duty, doing the best they could, and finally found them- 
selves in the place they had scarcely thought about,—the 
great city. The advantage was not in the place, but in 
the boys. 

Suecess depends far more upon the boy than the place, 
—this is the lesson to be learned. Whether he will be- 
come a wealthy merchant or honored philanthropist is not 
settled by city or country, but by the boy himself. The 
best conducted mercantile-house cannot make a noble man 
out of a shiftless, aimless youth. The best college cannot 
convert the idle, talentless student into a scholar,—an in- 
ferior institution is just as good for him. The industrious, 
persevering, honest student will use any college so as to 
make his mark; as the enterprising, faithful, principled 
clerk will become an honored man in any warehouse. 


STANDARDS FOR MEN AND BOOKS—PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING—VISIBLE IDEAS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


If anybody can afford to plod on through the world, 
taking his work as drudgery and oblivious of everything 
outside of the daily grind, it is certainly not the teacher. 
True and noble conceptions of life are absolutely indis- 
pensable for him. He needs every day the inspiring force 
of a high ideal to animate and shape his work. 

What is this work ? What are his materials? What 
lies behind the mechanical routine of the profession? Is 
it chiefly a matter of arithmetic and phonetic drill? The 
teacher who has a true vocation is making men. He 
builds in humanity itself; he is an artificer in the indes- 
tructible metal of character. It is his stupendous task to 
form the ideas and set up the standards which are to give 
direction to the whole future of our country and of all 
civilized lands. It depends upon our youth whether there 
is to be continued progress in the affairs of human society, 
—whether modern civilization is to be make any real ad- 
vance or not. There is no great future without high 
motive. Are we impoverishing our children in their con- 
ceptions of life, in their beliefs, their hopes, their aspira- 
tions? If so, the error is indeed a fatal one. The stream 
will never rise higher than its fountain-head. A multi- 
plicity of objects will never compensate for the grandeur 
of an object. Breadth of view is a good thing, but a high 
spirit is finer. 

The teacher has a great practical advantage over the 
clergyman in the fact that his services are in better de- 
mand. There are many who question the necessity and 
usefulness of the churches; there are few who deny the 
imperative need of schools. The teacher has five days of 
immediate and practical contact with his pupils; the min- 
ister has one day in the week. The teacher is chiefly con- 
cerned with the most flexible and impressible period of 
human life; his influence blends with the growth and 
natural development of all the powers. ‘It may be ques- 
tioned if any class of men have so great an opportunity to 
mould the higher life of the succeeding generation as the 
teachers of the present day. 

We do not apply any test to try the teacher’s standard 
of aman. Perhaps we take the higher life too much for 
granted. The high-school teacher is sometimes vaguely 
commended as “a man of good principles”; but we lay 
little stress upon his moral power and even upon his intel- 
lectual insight and enthusiasm. 

What normal school will offer a course in teaching the 
utmost reach of humanity? Who will propose a plan for 
any systematic effort to give to our young men and maid 
ens a lofty and comprehensive view of the most inspiring 
possibilities of life? Who will point out for their advan- 
tage those high, unselfish aims which ennoble every day’s 
struggle; those pure rewards which more than compen- 
sate for every ill? 
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Doubtless this is the ultimate aim of “a liberal educa- scrub thamb, when he sees it. ‘This acquisition is so much 


tion.” It is to put the youth in communication with the 
highest excellence in every direction of human effort. 
The historian and the poet tell him of the noblest deeds, 
the sublimest moments of life. But the teacher, by his 
personal influence and the compelling force of example, 
impresses his own standard, his own estimates and ideals, 
in life and literature, upon the plastic minds under 
his care. 

From Juvenal’s time to our own men have been 
ready to 

‘* Pray for a healthy mind in a healthy body,”’ 
if not to 

** Ask for a brave soul unsearred by death ”’ ; 
but the inter-dependence of mind and body, as taught by 
the new physiology and the new psychology, is a modern 
doctrine. Since actual bodily processes are involved in 
every act of thought or feeling, the man trained to the full 
use of that group of conditions which he calls himself will 
not overlook the needs of his physical system. 

Physical Training in American Colleges und Univer- 
sities,—one of the recent publications of the Bureau of 
Edueation,—gives, in an essay and report by Professor 
Hartwell of Johns Hopkins University, a very interesting 
summary of what has been done, and a somewhat encour- 
aging view of the present status of physical culture in our 
best institutions of learning. 

A systematic and intelligently regulated scheme of ex- 
ercises for bringing up the body to a condition of prime 
efficiency and vigorous health would-seem to be a matter 
of course for both sexes, in an ideal state of society ; but 
we are still very far from enforcing any general physical 
culture whatever. Harvard, with its fme Hemenway 
Gymnasium under the admirable direction of Dr. Sargent, 
has taken the lead in recent years; and it is hopeful to 
note the list of institutions for men and women in which 
the Sargent system has been more or less fully adopted. 

The self-respecting, self-helpful rural communities, from 
which our scholars and leading men are constantly re- 
eruited, have a very important connection with this whole 
subject of physical training, including also the question of 
manual labor in the schools. The farm has an indirect 
but many-sided and effective discipline for the senses and 
the muscles of its boys. Almost every country boy has 
something of the naturalist, something of the sportsman, 
something of the handicraftsman in his equipment. If he 
is not hardy and dextrous by natare, it is by the second 
nature of early use. He has been at Nature’s Dame 
school every day of his life. But even this boy, when he 
goes to college, will profit by the examination which 
shows him where, if anywhere, he is physically in arrears, 
and the prescribed exercise which is calculaled to produce 
harmonious and symmetrical development with endurance 
rather than exceptional strength and activity. 

The esthetic gymnastics of the Delsarte system,with their 
fascinating accentuations of the expressiveness of gesture, 
earry on still farther the inter-dependence of mind and 
body. Miss Stebbins’ exposition of the system, published 
by Edgar 8S. Werner, New York, will well repay examin- 
ation, and deserves further mention. 


FOOLISHNESS OF TEACHING. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


“One thumb and one thumb, are how many thumbs?” 
This is a weighty problem in primary arithmetic. The 
mental effort required by the abstract nature of the prop- 
osition for the six-year-old to grasp, the relationship ex- 
isting between one thumb and another one thumb, in- 
volves, at the outset, otherness, plurality, and thumbship 
totality. This is more than a common question; it is 
decidedly uncommon, as a little reflection must convince 
any one. 

First, there is the idea of a thumb. <A _ thumb 
may be of any conceivable kind. Thumb is the genus; 
some species are comical and chubby in shape ; others 
blunt, winding, and hypothetical; not a few slender, 
enaky, and sinister; while many are good, solid, honest 
thumbs. From one thumb first comes the percept, and 
from an extended tour in the thumb region the general 
concept is obtained. But this is somewhat in advance of 
the real issue, which involves two thumbs only. Suppose 


positive knowledge,—working capital, so to speak, in 
thumb stock. It is the initial point in thumb-problems. 
The mind must invariably revert to this center, and then 
strikes out, as the spokes from a hub, in search of new 


percepts. 
Bat we must trace the process more minutely. 
One thumb! What a word,—‘one thumb!” The 


pupil looks at one of his thumbs. He beholds it as a 
thumb,—simple, naked, and perhaps clean. Yet it is a 
thumb,—flesh and blood. He puts it into his mouth, and 
is not mistaken. Next he glances around. Another 
thumb is not hard to find. It is seized upon, and, men- 
tally speaking, it is placed in juxtaposition with thumb 
number one. Reduction is the third step in this tremen- 
dous process. A slight displacement of nerve-cells, a 
tremulous, vibratory motion, a recognition of the afore- 
said motion, and the combustion of a very small quantity 
of brain-fuel, and the reduction and the transformation 
are complete,—the two thumbs become double and sin- 
gle,—the abstract form of which is one-thumb -+- one- 
thumb—two thumbs, whence Quod Hrat Demonstrundum, 
or the proposition is completely established that somebody 
is otherwise. This is a great forward movement in in- 
cipient thought. It is a grand discovery in the direc- 
tion of helping the child to find himself even from the 
ends of his thumbs to the tips of his toes. 

So far the work has been synthetic ; now it is analytic. 
The two-thumbs must be torn asunder, and each ex- 
amined separately, and all likenesses and differences 
carefully observed. This technically is called “ clinching 
the nail.” Sometimes this problem assumes a more log- 
ical interpretation. Not long since, I heard a square- 
bodied, square-headed, red-haired youngster deliver him- 
self of the following bit of eloquence upon the “ thumbs,” 
which was proposed to him in thig form: If you have 
one thumb on your right hand and one thumb on your 
left hand, how many thumbs have you on both hands? 
Sperecn: “Since I have one thumb on my right hand, 
and one thumb on my /eft hand, I have as many thumbs 
on my right hand and on my /eft hand as the sum of the 
thumbs on both hands, which is two thumbs. Therefore, 
I have as many thumbs on my right hand and on my left 
hand as the sum of the thumbs on both hands, or two 
thumbs.” 

The argument was conclusive, and the orator stuck up 
his thumbs as evidence of his real knowledge of the subject 


“on hands.” 


CONVERSATION AND CULTURE. 


BY ANNIE F. BALDWIN. 


Another season of rest has closed, and another year of 
training and being trained has begun. But to what re- 
sult does all this labor tend ? 

When waste land has been cleared, ploughed, and 
sown, and has brought forth fruit, we say it is cultivated, 
and so the human mind, when truly educated, has been 
cleared from error and sown with true views of life and 
nature, and is ready to develop progressively through the 
ages. This capacity to grow and to increase its powers 
for greater usefulness we call culture. In this article I 
wish only to speak of one aspect of this comprehensive 
subject, and to give a few simple hints upon it. 

What can be said to be the criterion of culture? Is 
there any one infallible sign by which it can be gauged ? 
From its complex character, ouly a very general test can 
be given, and that is one’s conversation. Here a person 
is most likely to use the stores his memory has retained, 
and in his choice shows his judgment, reason, and fancy. 

How, then, can this important faculty be most readily 
developed. 

In this world of compensation, nothing of real value 
ean be obtained without paying full price. In this case 
years of effort will be needed. The earlier it is devel- 
oped, the stronger will it grow through the power that 
comes from use. It is in the school, where two-thirds of 
the youthful life is spent, that we must look for its proper 
training. A thought once put into vocal or written 
words is clearer and stronger than when unexpressed. 
To have had the power to use the right word in the right 
place, how much suffering it would have saved, how much 
pleasure it could have given! But it is needless to dwell 
on the necessity of a ready and polished power of expres- 


the child knows an ordinary thumb, or even a common 


sion. The means to gain it are of more importance. 


Let us see what faculties are most brought into action. 
Memory, as the means of retaining facts, to be developed 
by original thought, should hold a prominent place. For- 
merly memory and original thought were supposed to be 
the death of one another; but hard experience has taught 
their proper relationship. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on strengthening this faculty by committing poetry,— 
above all, prose,—to memory. All have felt the power and 
beauty of an apt quotation, and every one realizes the 
necessity of being able, for truth’s sake, to cite our au- 
thority for a statement. 

But one may remember too late. How can we, there- 
fore, cultivate quickness and readiness of thought in our 
pupils? One of the most practical of plans is to have the 
scholars make lists of synonyms, and also of words of op- 
posite meanings. This can also be made into a means of 
exercising the judgment and taste, by drawing out the 
finer distinctions to be made between words apparently 
similar. The clothing of the thought is necessary for its 
cultivating influence, and it is the qualifying and modify- 
ing words that give truth, life, and brilliancy to the 
thought. Hence a useful exercise is to require quickly a 
certain number of adjectives qualifying a substantive, or 
adverbs modifying an active. These thoughts are only 
suggestive, and can be indefinitely extended. 

But chiefly is this power cultivated in the general way 
of recitations. Each scholar should be made to give, 
promptly, full and complete statements, and to endeavor 
to vary his expressions. In this way every lesson, what- 
ever its nature, can be made a language lesson, and a 
means of culture. ‘ Culture,” says Matthew Arnold, “is 
knowing the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” 

. Expression is the philosophy of life. “ Everything in 
nature grows by expression; it is the life and voice of the 
soul.” 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER II. — MOTIVES. 


** The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The gods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not; they only offer 
Choice and oceasion, which once being past 
Return no more.’’—Longfellow. 

There is a sense in which the man is seen in the youth, 
and yet it is not so easily determined in advance as it is 
in retrospect. As we look back from manhood to boy- 
hood we imagine that we find all the elements of matu- 
rity in the germ life of the mind and its activities. This, 
however, is quite another thing from looking forward into 
manhood, prophesying what the man is to be from what 
the boy is. 

The soil is always freighted with seeds unmoved with 
life, and surprises us at times by its development. Leave 
any field untilled, unmowed, undressed, and it will come 
into shrubs, trees, or forests. Cut off the pine forest that 
has been filling every nook and corner of the soil with seeds 
of the pine for thirty years, and it will come up in maple, 
birch, oak, or some other hard-wood tree whose seeds you 
think could never have come hither. So the mind of 
youth has multitudes of- possibilities, is freighted with 
seeds of good and ill. It does not follow, because you 
can trace a life backwards until you find the indications 
of its greatness, that you could have traced it forward 
even if you had discovered that particalar seed. 

If the mind be systematically cultivated or cared for 
as the garden, lawn, and meadow is, the @ative seeds 
may not spring into life. Genius rarely comes with one 
who is systematically trained from the cradle. Your best 
methods may cultivate greatness out of ‘the man who 
would have been a majestic, oak-like character in the 
rough experiences of life. It is the problem of high ped- 
agogical science to know how to develop the best natural 
seed into its greatest strength and highest beauty. While 
it has a mission in keeping out the worthless underbrush 
of thought and habit, its true mission is positive, not 
negative. 

The school and the school men have as much to do 
with actuating the motives which determine what seeds 
to develop, as in the culture of the plants themselves. 
Start a Webster, a Choate, a Sumner, on the right track, 
give him his motive, and the knowledge will take care of 
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itself. Dr. W. T. Harris tells how he was educated, in 
ten pages of The Forum, and then says his education be- 
gan, years afterward when he learned to study philosophy 
by himself. 

And so the Arborville Normal School has sent forth 
scores of really great men, though not giving them a 
great education. Fortunately it has had principals who 
have sought to inspire motive for the best talents, while 
doing all possible for mind-feeding and mental culture. 
Not all of its students have remained teachers, but it has 
done as much for the world through some of the men who 
have gone into other professions as through those who 
have taught permanently ; through some of the teachers 
who have never become artists in their profession, as 
through those who have been eminently scientific. 

It wasa “rare June day” in 1861 when Williams, 
Rowe, Zealand, and Winthrop loitered in the yard of 
the Arborville Normal School, and studied the trees in an 
informal way, prompted thereto by the tactics of the prin- 
cipal, who frequently questioned the school in general ex- 
ercises, in a way to test their habits of observation on the 
street. Theirs was an uvusual class in school, as it has 
been in life. 

“T like the maple better than the pine. 
character in its leavage,” said the embryo philanthropist. 

“How so?” asked Winthrop, in his crisp, prompt, 
matter-of-fact way. 

“‘Tts leaves are broader,” said Rowe. 
character is in making a spread.” 

“ You want us to say that you like the pine because the 
leaves are sharp,” said Zealand. 

“ Beeause it has no depth of root, rather,” said Win- 
throp; “but we want Williams’ reason,—not yours.” 

Thus addressed, Williams said, ‘I like the way the 
maple sheds its leaves, decidedly, as though it knew when 
it was through with them, while the pines let go a few 
leaves at a time in an indifferent way. I've no respect 
for indifference in nature or human nature.” 

“Yes, but the evergreen never lets go a leaf until it is 
useless ?’’ said Rowe, with his usual eye to business. 

“ What's the use of a leaf in winter, even to a pine?” 
inquired the philosophical Zealand. 

At this point a brisk shower drove them into the school- 
house, where their conversation changed by Williams 
launching this question, “ What are you going to do this 
autumn, Rowe?” 

“ Teach, and stick to teaching for a while, and see if I 
can’t get up where it will pay me sixty dollars-a month.” 

“Mercenary, as usual,” said Zealand, as he peered 
into a blossom with his pocket microscope. 

“Why shouldn’t he be? ” said Winthrop, as he circled 
over the horizontal bar; “I'll not teach permanently un- 
less I can come up to seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“ Worse and worse,” exclaimed the philosopher, with 
characteristic impatience. ‘ Your father never earned 
forty-five dollars a month, and why should you demand 
more? I tell you what it is, boys, the professional demand 
of the day is for men who will teach school for what they 
could get at ordinary labor.” 

** Nonsense,” said Williams; “I live as much from 
sentiment as you do—” 

“From the sentimental kind, though,” interjected 
Rowe. 

“What would you take to hold your tongue three min- 
utes ?” said Zealand. 

“A pledge that you’d mind your own business once, 
and see how it would seem,” retorted Rowe, who rarely 
lost his temper, as Zealand always did. 

“Tut, tut, boys; let’s keep the peace; I'll put you both 
under bonds,” said Williams. “But, as I was going to 
say—”’ 

“Williams would keep the thread of his discourse if a 
battle was injected,” said Rowe, good naturedly. 

“ Well, we want his reply to Zealand,” said Winthrop 
as he practiced some new antics on the bar. 

“T was going to say that while I had as much senti- 
ment as Zealand, I believe it is a duty, the chief profes- 
sional duty, to bring up the pay of teachers as high as 
possible. People respect what they pay for. If you put 
teaching on a level with day-laborers’ pay, the teacher will 
be an ordinary man with the ability and culture of an or- 
dinary day laborer; but if it can command a financial re- 
turn approximately equal to the lawyer and doctor, he 
will be their peer. I believe the consecration element 


There is more 


“His idea of 
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ought to make the teacher more of a man for the money, 
rather than secure less money for the man.” 

“Quite an oration,” said Rowe. 

“T wish I had heard it,” said Dr. Joyce, entering with 
an open letter held in his left hand, which he tapped with 
the forefinger of his right hand as he said, “Who of you 
will go to a town in Maine the day after you graduate 
and stay a year?” 

“Is there any money in it?” inquired Winthrop, as 
he lighted on his feet, out of respect to the principal of 
the school. 

“Is there any romance in it?” said Williams. 

“What chance is there for study?” chimed in Zea- 


land. 
“ Well, don’t ask too many questions at once,” said the 


Doctor. ‘ Why not give me an answer?” 

“Would you have us swap off our hope of a school in 
Massachusetts for one in the backwoods of Maine, in the 
dark, as I used to jackknives ?” said Rowe ; and then all 


argued awhile. 
But when the principal emphasized his desire for an an- 


swer to his question as to who would go, Zealand said he 
would, since the Doctor evidently desired it, and he 
needed to get to earning at once and should consider the 
opportunity providential. The others, who regarded this 
book-worm as the Doctor’s favorite, supposed this settled 
the matter; but as he did not reply but looked at Williams, 
the latter said : 

“ Tf you think they need a little toning up socially I'll 
go. Mother would think it a trifle tough for me not to 
come home, but she would consign me to the Fiji Islands 
with a relish if I told her you advised it,” 

As this did not elicit any remark from the principal, 
who acknowledged the compliment with a smile, while 
he fix@d his eye on Rowe, the latter said : 

“‘T shall be glad to get to work, if it isn’t what I want, 
and I'll go, if you say*so,—perhaps a change of climate will 
do me good ;” whereat all laughed right heartily, and 
the Doctor suggested that it might be his duty to send 
him for physivlogical reasons. 

As Winthrop did not reply, the Doctor asked him what 
he thought about it, and was told that he could not give 
an answer unt'l he knew what the pay was, remarking 
that the reticence of the principal convinced him that 
there was something peculiar about it. 

“Twelve dollars a month and bvard round,” said the 
Doctor; “but the lady who writes me will pay the 
expenses to the place, which are considerable. Sheis very 
desirous of having one of our best young men come there 
and give them a good school. For personal reasons I 
want the right man to go, and make it a success.” 

Zealand thought there would be some advantage in 
boarding round, because no one would know where he 
lived, and he should thereby escape the social side of life, 
which he feared because it would prevent his studying. 

Williams said there was romance enough in it to attract 
him. Rowe thought the perpetual change of diet would 
meet his case. Winthrop said he would accept, if wanted, 
and would rather like it, as it would give him the oppor- 
tunity of breaking himself to the schoolmaster’s harness in 
the backwoods, where his reputation would not suffer in 
after-years if he did blunder in discipline, methods, or 


manner. 
“Very well,” said the Doctor. “I think T understand 


you all, and will let you know my choice in the morning. 
[have your motives, and will weigh them carefully,” and 
he left the young men in uncomformble suspense, each 
wondering all night if he would be the one; if so, why ; 
and if not, why; where the place was, what kind of school 
he would teach, and what kind of a time he would have. 

“ Tf I’d thought he was measuring our motives, I should 
have put it differently,” said Williams. 

“T guess all of us would ;” said Rowe, “ but we might 
have known it, for the Doctor is ‘marking’ his students 
from the first hour he sees them till they die.” 

“ And he is the one teacher I have met who marks 
success on motives rather than on attainments,” said 
Zealand. “I saw that along while ago, and I am bound 
to impress the world with my motive to learn.” 

“ You were born so, and you needn’t put on airs and 
try to make it out an acquired virtue,” said the irrepres- 


sible Rowe.” 


—Society is a troop of thinkers, and the best heads 
among them take the places.—Hmerson, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


AN OUTLINE OF FALL AND WINTER WORK 
IN BOTANY. 


BY MISS ESTHER E. BARRY, NEWTON. 


It is a prevalent opinion that the late winter or spring 
is the only suitable time to commence this study. There 
might have been some foundation for this idea when the 
customary method of study was text-book first and objects 
afterward. This régimé, however, has been wisely re- 
versed, especially in the study of sciences. My wish is to 
indicate some interesting and valuable work which can be 
commenced at this season of the year, and, with prepared 
specimens, continued through the winter. 

The fall flowers are always spoken of as difficult to an- 
alyze. It must be conceded that the majority of them are 
of that rather difficult family, the Composite; but even 
this fact may be utilized. A collection of all the members 
of this family in bloom in September would furnish ma- 
terial for several very interesting general lessons, even if 
the teacher does not care to have the class ascertain the 
specific names of the asters and golden-rods. However, 
as it is not trae that the fall flowers are confined to the 
Composite, let us see what representatives of other fami- 
lies can be found. Below isa list, given by Dr. Goodale at 
Cambridge, of the principal families, or those whose char- 
acteristics are best to be taught first. The names of the 
representatives of each which can be found in flower in 
September are appended : 

1. Ranunculacee : Unfortunately this is a spring family throughout, 
but a stray buttercup may be found, and the garden will furnish 
Delphinium and Aconitum. 

2. Crucifere : Capsella, Lepidium, Nasturtium officinale (water- 
cress). Garden flowers,—Lumaria and Alyssum. 

3. Malvacee : Common mallow and marsh-mallow. 

4. Rosacee: Potentilla, Rubus odoratus, and Agrimony eupatoria. 

5. Leguminose: Trifoliums, Desmodiums, Lespedezas, Melilotus, 
Apios tuberosa, Baptisia tinctoria, and others. This family includes 


many late bloomers. 
6. Umbellifere : Late flowers on Cieuta, Sium, Conium, and Arch- 


angelica may be found. 


mum, with Heliotrope from the garden. 
8. Solanacee Solanum nigrum. 
9. Primulacee; Lysimachia, Anagallis, Samolus. 
10. Labiate: Brunella, Scutellaria, Trichostema, Teucrium, with 


Salvia from the garden. 
11. Serophulariacee ; Chelone, Gerardias, Veronica, Mimulus, 


Linaria, Melampyrum, with Snapdragon from the garden. 

12. Rubiacee : Cephalanthus, and several Galiums. . 

13. Caryophyllacee : Saponaria, Silene, Spergularia, Stellaria, Cer- 
astium, and Mollugo. 

Beside these representatives of the principal families, 
there are many in other smaller families. Orchids, lilies, 
smartweeds, plantains, St. Johnsworts, Polygalas, CEnoth- 
era, Impatiens, Lonicera, Rhexia, Lobelia cardinalis, 
and others, might be mentioned. The list is not exhaust- 
ive, but it substantiates the statement that all the fall 
flowers are not composites. 

It is, of course, a disadvantage to have no larger num- 
ber from each family for comparison of characteristics ; 
but even if only a general idea of the families is obtained, 


work of the following spring and summer. 

If it is desired to extend the analysis of part of this list 
into the winter months, specimens can be pressed and, 
when needed for use, soaked in hot water, which will 
render them very satisfactory for handling in class-work. 
Dr. Gray has studied the entire flora of Japan from dried 
specimens treated in this way. 

In the mean time the teacher can be collecting other 
than phanerogamic specimens as material for winter study. 
Let me particularize. 

1. Press a supply of leaves from our principal forest- 
trees,—even getting small branches to show leaf arrange- 
ment. Secure their fruit when possible, and their bark 
always. Then, from a cabinet-maker or school-supply 
store, obtain samples of their wood in both its natural and 
polished state, and, if possible, in sections showing the 
grain in three directions. An excellent way to show these 
is to have thin layers inserted between mica sheets held to- 
gether by paper binding, thus enabling them to be handled 
easily and held up against the light. With this out- 
fit and some illustrations of the shape of the trees, such as 
may be found in Emerson’s ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs of Mass.,” 


a course of lessons on our uative trees may be made very 


7. Borraginacee : Myosotis verna, Cynoglossum, and Lithosper- * 


it will be found to be an excellent preparative for the 
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position of a country in a continent or continental belt, he ‘ following figures will help to do this: 
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interesting and instructive. An ability to recognize all/ Exports must be cut down also. A long list of exports, 
our common forest-trees at a glance is something few will | like a long list of productions, is apt to be characterless. 
regret giving the time to secure. | It is best always to single out those items that are pre- 
2. Collect buds of trees after they are well perfected | ponderatingly large, and present those alone,—it being a 
for winter. Horse-chestnut and walnut will be found to | matter of fact, and a surprising one too, that in nearly all 
be especially valuable for illustrating the arrangement of | the countries of the globe some one or two items tower 
the protecting scales and inner leaves. At any time) greatly above all the others in value and importance. 
during the winter twigs from lilac, locust, grape, and | Perhaps the following is enough for a memorized state- 
laurel, kept in water in a warm room, will develop their ment of the exports of Europe : 
buds and even flowers, and thus be available for study. 


The principal articles of export from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Holland, and Switzerland are textile fabrics ; from 
Belgium, thread and yarns; from Spain and Portugal, wine; from 
Italy, silk; from Greece, currants; from Turkey, grain and fruits ; 


EUROPEAN PRODUCTIONS AND EXPORTS. 
( from Denmark and Servia, live stock; frem Russia, Hungary, and 
BY G. ©. PISHER, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 'Roumania, grain; from Sweden, lumber; from Norway, fish and 


Productions should be taught by continents rather than | lumber. 
countries, and broadly generalized according to climatic It is well, however, to supplement such a statement by 
conditions and influences, distance north or south of the | the presentation of facts calculated to rownd out the infor- 
equator, and elevation. Then, if the pupil knows the | mation conveyed and make it a little more definite. The 


diums that serve to simplify geography and make the 
burdens of the school-room less onerous to bear. 


[ The accompanying map is taken from Fisher's Essentials of Geogra- 
phy for the Eastern Hemisphere, which is now in press, and will be ready 
in a few days. The Western Hemisphere was published a year ago, 
but is now revised and published with the Eastern in one volume, 
with maps for study and sketching. It is universally conceded that 
this little book, which contains all that a pupil should be required to 
memorize, and which it is intended by the author shall hereafter a 
pear as an annual and be published anew every August, will do 
much to ‘‘ simplify geography’’ and brighten the work of the 
school-room.—Ep. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS.—(IL)* 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section IJ.—Cuemicant Force. 


Apparatus.—Splinter of wood, horse-radish bottle, a 
bit of iodine, globule of mereury, gunpowder, iron spoon, 
iron wire, iron chloride, potassic ferrocyanide (yellow 
prussiate of potash), sulphuric acid, lime water (unslaked 
lime in water, allow to settle, draw off clear liquid), hy- 


le PRODUCTION MAP 


or 

EUROPE. 

The line A is the approximate © “~~... 
northern limit of olives, oranges, and 
other semi-tropical fruits; B, of In- 
dian corn; C, of vineyards; and D, 

| of wheat. On or near the dotted lines | 

| are chiefly the more important coal 

| and iron mines of Europe and the 

| principal manufacturing district». 


will know the productions of that country, or at least Leading articles Constitutes, 
their general character | In exported. of total exports, 
IJ Servia, live stock, 43 per cent. 
In reciting productions I would have the pupil use an Denmark, “ ; 42. * 

Spain, : wine ; 4 
outline-map permanently painted on the blackboard (or fermented liquors, 50“ 
painted on slated cloth and hung up within convenient Italy, * 
he proceeds. I should expect him to recite the produc- | Grevee, currants, 52 

tions of Europe somewhat as follows: 
South of the line I am drawing now [see line C on map}, extend- Great Britain, textile fabrics, includ- 

ing to the Mediterranean, is the region of vineyards and wine-mak- | ing threads and yarns, 48 ¢ 


drochloric acid, iron tack, sand, sodium (carbonated sal 
soda), filter paper, silver nitrate, test-tubes. 

Exp. 8.— Physical force: Hold a piece of wood 
above the table, then let go of it. Examine the wood 
after it has fallen. 

Observation.—Has the nature of the wood changed ? 
What has changed? What force caused this change? 
Call this change in the wood a physical change, and the 
force which caused the chauge a physical force. 


ing, France, Anctrid; Hungary, and Spein taking the lead Other facts and figures of interest will present them-, 
in this industry. P | 


South of this line [see line A on map] are lemons, limes, citrons, | selves to the teacher who consults the Statesman’s Year 
olives, oranges, and other semi-tropical fruits; also, the mulberry- Book, and other publications which, in the growth and de-| 
tree, upon the leaves of which the silk-worm feeds. velopment of modern stat'stical science, provides much to 

And so on for the cereals and vegetables, prasenting smooth the path of the pedigogue and make his work 


Inference.—A physical change is a change which does 
not affect-the nature of the substance acted upon; a 
physicai force is a force which causes a physical change. 

Exp. 9.— Chemical force: Burn the piece of wood 
under the mouth of an inverted bottle. 

Observation.—What substances pass from the wood ? 


them briefly and effectively for the continent as a whole, easier. As recommended by Edward Atkinson, at Bar What collects on the inside of the bottle? What re- 


and leaving the countries to take care of themselves. 


| Harbor, the teacher should avail himself of these compen-| ~sGopyrignt, 188, 
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mains ? 
and the force which causes it a chemical force. 
Inference.—How does a chemical change differ from a 
physical change? What is a chemical force ? 
Exp. 10.—Chemistry: Place a small bit of iodine (1) 
by the side of an equal amount of mercury (Hg) in a 
spoon, stir them together, and dry the result over the 


flame. 
Observation.—What is the color and state of matter 


(solid, liquid, or gas) of each? What is the color and 
state of matter of the new substance ? 

Inference.—What fof@e has been acting? What was 
the effect of its action? Call the knowledge of this force 
and its effects Chemistry. 

Exp. 11.— Manifestations of chemical action: Place a 
very little gunpowder in a spoon, touch it with a hot iron 
wire. ‘Touch the finger to that which remains. 

Observation.—W hat do you see and feel ? 

Inference—Why has chemical action taken place ? 
What manifestations accompanied this action ? 

Exp. 12.—Toaweak solution of iron chloride (Fe, Clg, 
a tack dissolved in aqua regia) add two or three drops of 
potassie ferrocyanide (K, Fe Cyg). 

Observation.—W hat is the color of each solution before 
union? After union ? 

Inference.—What is the manifestation of chemical 
action ? 

Exp. 13.—To one-quarter test-tube water add two or 
three drops of sulphuric acid (H, SQ,), taste a little on 
the end of the thumb ; add one-quarter test-tube lime-water 
(Ca O, H,), taste again. 

Observation.—W hat is the taste at first ? 
in taste ? 

Inference. — What is the manifestation of chemical 
action ? 

Exp. 15.—Degrees of chemical action: Add one-eighth 
test-tube dilute hydrochloric acid (Hel) to a little sand in 
a test-tube. 

Observation.—W hat is the action ? 

Drop an iron tack into the acid. 

Observation.—What does the acid do to the tack? 
Drop in a pinch of sodium carbonate (Na, CO,). 

Observation.— What forms at once ? What differences 
in chemical action are shown ? 

Inference.—W hat may be some of the reasons for these 
differences ? 

Exp. 16.—Aids to chemical action: Place a tack in 
one-quarter test-tube cold Hel. 

Observation.—How much action is there? 
test-tube gently. 

What is the change ? 

Inference. —Why is there this change 

Exp. 17.—Mboisten two strips of filter paper ina silver 
nitrate (Ag NO,) solution, place one in the dark and the 
other in the direct sunlight. 

Observation.—W hat is the change in each case ? 

Inference.—Why is there a change ? 

To be derived from the experimental work and fixed 
in memory. — Definitions of physical change, chemical 
change, physical foree, chemical force, and chemistry ; 
the usual manifestations of chemical action, a list of the 


chemical abbreviations of the more common substances 
used. 


What change 


Heat the 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


7. Give some illustrations of chemical action from common life, 
with the manifestation which shows that it is chemical action in 
each case. 

8. Why does the burning of gunpowder cause an explosion ? 

%. Why are heat and light aids to chemical action ? 

10. What use is made of the fact shown in Exp. 17? 

Suggestions. —Pupils may record their work in some such manner 
as the following : 


"No. of Exp. | Observation. Inference. 


They may also record the definitions and statements 
derived from the experimental work. The symbols are 
associated with the names of chemicals, so that by con- 
stant use they may become familiar. An assigned pupil 
may prepare all the silver nitrate for the term as follows: 


Dissolve a ten-cent piece in nitric acid, precipitate the sil- 
ver with hydrochloric acid, filter off the copper solution, 
wash thoroughly, heat the remaining precipitate in the 
bowl of a clay pipe till it is changed to globules of silver, 
dissolve in nitri¢ acid, dilute with rain-water, Keep ina 
covered bottle, 


DESMOND, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BY wW. J. 


What is a teacher ? 

A teacher is one who works hard in a class-room instilling, or at- 
tempting to instill, knowledge into the heads of stupid children. 

What is an educator ? 

An educator is a man who talks theory, but does no work. 

If an educator does no work, how then does he subsist ? 

He is paid a large annual salary for criticising the work of the 
teacher when it is defective, and taking all the credit when the 
work is excellent. 

Name some of the varieties of educators. 

City, county, and state superintendents, and in many cases presi- 
dents of normal schools and principals in large cities. 

Are not the positions which educators may fill rather limited in 
number ? 

The number of such positions has greatly increased within twenty 
years. We hope, however, to see the day when our large cities will 
have superintendents of arithmetic, reading, statistics, dicipline, 
ventilation, and other specialties,— all drawing large salaries. 

Will we not then need a superintendent of superintendents ? 

The position now exists in fact, bat not in name. These posi- 
tions will only be multiplied. 

_-Deseribe the manner in which the average educator puts in his 
time. 

It is principally incumbent on him to maintain the dignity of the 
profession by looking wise, and insisting that educators should be 
better paid. He belongs to a state teachers’ association, where he 
reads papers and talks learnedly. 

What is a state teachers’ association ? 

A mutual admiration society of educators. 

What qualifications should an educator possess ? 

None are absolutely necessary. Indeed, many of our leading 
educators owe their advancement wholly to an ability to look wise 
and appear deep. An educator, however, who isa good talker and 
knows psychology, and other large words, has success assured. 

What finally becomes of the teacher ? 

He gets into trouble with the director's children. An educator 
is called in, who explains how easily progressive teachers may 
avoid such difficulties, and advises the district to hire one. 

What becomes of the educator ? 

He is called to a wider field of usefulness, with a larger salary 
attached. 

What should we aim to be ? 

Educators ! [Prolonged applause. } 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Marigold was marsh-gold. 

Gooseberry was cross-berry. 

Peony, from Homeric god Paeon. 

Slay is from sloe, a tough wood used for bludgeons. 

Tansey is from the Greek athanasia,—immortality. 

Liquorice is from the Greek glycyrriza,—sweet-root. 

Larch, from Latin lar,—house, beams used in building. 

Snap-dragon was originally snout-dragon, from its shape. 

Carnation is coronation, because gathered for crowns. 

Tobacco was the Indian for pipe rather than the plant. 

Lavender, from Latin lavare, because laid in fresh linen by the 
washerwomen. 

Electrician, Greek electron, ‘‘ amber,’’ in which substance elee- 
tricity was first discovered. 

Beech is identical with book in Gothic, German, Norse, Danish, 
Dutch, and English; the Runic tablets of our ancestors having 
been carved on this wood. 

Consideration,—tion, a suffix meaning ‘‘ act of ’’ ; considero, Latin 
verb; con, a preposition meaning ‘‘ with’; sider, from Latin sidus, 
sidera, meaning ‘‘star.’’ The word consideration, therefore, comes 
from the early Latin times, when superstition led a man to look to 
the stars to see whether or not they were favorable to his plans. 
The superstition has died away, but the record remains in our con- 
sideration. 

Conjecture,—tura, suffix; coniecto, Latin verb, from conticio, to 
throw together; con, together; iac, to throw. This comes to us, 
then, from the superstitious Latin practices, when before trying to 
guess at anything they would throw together dice, little stones, 
ete., and form their opinion as to the advisability of their movements 
by the way they fell. Conjeeturing and “tossing up cents’’ links 
modern and ancient words and acts. 

Pensively, —ly, suffix, ‘‘like’’; ive, having quality of : pens, in 
French pens-er, Italian pens-are, in Spanish pens-ar. The surface 
meaning of pens is, to think; but its root meaning is, ‘‘ to weigh.” 
But pens is only one form of the root pend, which means ** to hang.”’ 
In Rome the matron weighed the wool as she gave it out to each 
female slave to spin, and each ‘‘ weighed portion was a pensum, a 
task to be performed. Thus, im-pend-ing, something hanging over, 
task to be done, weighed out to us; sus-pense, doubt about task to 
be done, or that which shall be weighed out to us. 


MATE OR PARAGUAY TEA, 


The shrub that yields the maté or yuba is known as the Bra- 
zilian holly. It grows spontaneously in the forests of Brazil and 
Paraguay, and is said to have been in use by the Indians, as far 
back as the traditions extend, and by all classes in Paraguay since 
the seventeenth century. Its use is now general by the entire pop- 
ulation of South America, 

The government grants permission to merchants,—ou payment 
of a considerable some of money,—to fit out parties of men, chiefly 
Indians, for the purpose of gathering the leaves of the yuba. 
When they come to a yubal, or growth of this plant, they build 
their wigwams and prepare to remain in this vicinity about six 
months. The leaves are stripped from the bushes, dried, and put 
into bags made of damp hides, each bag containing two hundred 
pounds. The bags are then sewed up and dried until as hard asa stone. 
The poor Indians are obliged to work very hard, and as it is very 
unhealthy in these tropical forests, great numbers die there every 
year; it is thought that they must soon be exterminated. 

It is impossible to obtain statistics relating to the amount of 
maté consumed in South America, but Paraguay alone exports 
between five and six million pounds aunually, besides that retained 
for consumption in her own country . 

The beverage has acquired its name from that of the vessel in 
which it is made, and from which it is drunk. It is a large cup, 
holding a quart or more, into which is put the powdered leaves of 
the maté, upou which boiling water is poured; a lump of burnt 
‘sugar and a little lemon-juice is then added. _It is sucked through 
la tube, called a bombilla, which is open at one end and has a per- 
forated bulb, or strainer at the other. One cup and one bombilla 
are considered sufficient for a whole party; being passed from 


\hand to hand, The leayes will bear to. be steeped or watered’ 


THE amount of pressure per square foot, with wind blowing at 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 miles an hour, is respectively 2 
445. 8, 12%, 18, 25, and 3246 pounds. 

THE PRINTING PRESS which was thrown into the river at 
Nauvoo, Ul., when Lovejoy, the abolitionist, was killed is now in 
Chicago. It remained in the river two years, and was then taken 
up and used for some time in Wisconsin. 


A RECENT REPORT states that a waterfall fifteen hundred feet 
high has been discovered at the headwaters of the Cowlitz river, 
Washington Territory. If thisis true, Washington Territory can 
boast of the highest waterfall in the world. 


A New War-suip.— A war-vessel is now being built on the 
Clyde, which, if successful, will render the most powerful iron-clad 
now afloat useless. She is to be built of steel, and expects to attain 
the high speed of 22 knots per hour. Her guns are novel, throwing 
ten six-inch round shot a minute, and also a shell, containing 400 
pounds of blasting gelatine, which can be hurled 5,000 feet. Sucha 
shell will be as effective as dynamite, and at the same time will be 
much safer to handle. 

Tur BARTHOLDI STATUR, soon to be unveiled on Bedloe’s 
Island, was the gift of the Franco-American Society of France, 
voted in 1876. The money for this, the most colossal statue in the 
world, was raised in small sums by the French people to perpet- 
uate the memory of the aid given us by that people in the Revolu- 
tionary war. It aroused great interest in France, and was one of 
the objects of special interest during the years in which it was 
being made. M. Bartholdi, an eminent artist, was the designer. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EastTM AN, East Sumner, Me, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My first is a name for a bird; 
y next is a part of the face ; 
My third is by telegraph heard ; 
My whole is at times a disgrace. 
FESTIVE ANAGRAMB, 


4. Clap erib, 


1, Cot pit. 
5. Grime. 


2. Sear in. 

3. Ton lip. 

Add a beverage to each of the above and produce the meaning 
given below : 


1, A woman’s garment. 4. Possible. 

2. One of a sect. 5. To remove from one country to 

8. Having latent power. another. Eva H, 
ENIGMA, 


My 1, 37, 24, 9, 22, a frait mentioned in the Old Testament. 

My 47, 25, 16, 36, 48, 4, 18, what we all are. 

My 6, 17, 42, a valuable tree in ancient times. 

My 30, 41, 52, 33, 13, 16, 31, is a Greek measure. 

My 5, 28, 36, 48, 15, 26, a book in the Old Testament. 

My 46, 19, 45, 20, 34, one of the most remarkable events in the 
history of the world. 

My 32, 2, 49, is an unclean bird mentioned in the Bible. 

My 28, 8, 3, 39, 14, 11, a mode of punishment used in the Old 
Testament. 

My 44, 12, 7, 39, 27, was among the presents brought to Solo- 
mon by the Queen of Sheba. 

My 25, 7, 51, 41, 10, a word which occurs but once in the Bible. 

My 50, 38, 3, 49, an instrument of music. 

My 21, 20, 5, a luxury among the aneients. 

My whole is a proverb. 


E. E. 


RIDDLE. 


The land was darkened with malice, 
A spirit of saddest wrong, 

And a demon dwelt in the palace 
And stilled the viol and song. 

I was born in that hour of sadness, 
A strangely curious thing, 

Caressed by the hands of my lady, 
And laid in the bed of a king ; 

And a king’s daughter prayed. 


Hot fell her tears in the silence, 
And fast beat her heart with dread ; 
He had gone, her beautiful darling,— 
Was he living, or was he dead ? 
They mounted the stairs of the palace, 
Angry and eager to slay, 
But their prey had fled in the darkness 
Far ere the dawning of day ; 
And a king’s daughter wept. 


Fierce were the words that were spoken ; 
Bitter upbraidings were said ; 
But firm stood my loyal lady, 
Knowing her darling was fled. 
I was flung off, and forsaken, 
A wretched and senseless thing ; 
But I'd helped my gracious lady 
To save the life of a king ; 
And a king’s daughter smiled. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JUNE 17. 


Semi-PHONETIC CHARADE.—Soldiery (Sole, Jery). 

BrniicaAL En1igmA.—Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap. —Gal. vi: 7. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS.—I1. It was accompanied by the 
motto, ‘‘ Sour yet sweet,’’ referring to the peculiar juice of that 
fruit, and intimating that in a good king severity should be tempered 
with mildness. 2. The lily. 3. Of England, the rose ; of Scotland, 
the thistle; of Ireland, the shamrock. 4. The 145th psalm. 5. 
The year 46 B. C. Because that year, the calendar being corrected 
by Sosigenes the mathematician, by order of Julius Cwsar, consisted 
of 445. days. 6. Dauphin. 7. With the ancient Romans the wood 
of a tree next the bark was called coder, and they wrote their laws 
on this. smeared with wax; Hence code, a collection of laws. 8&8. 
From Dahl, a’ Swedish botanist, just one hundred years. %. The 
Garden of Eternal Spring. 10. Because the Indians hunt wild an- 
imals at that season to provide for the winter. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


— * You are running THE JOURNAL splendidly. It is a pleasure 
to read it. You are in i pions, — the — place. Success to 
you,” —JouN Swett, San Francisco, Sept. 7, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 23, 1886. 


TEMPERANCE issue next week. 

Do you appreciate the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon 
this week ? 

‘Turee things are essential to great success in teaching : 
to know scientifically, to do artistically, to think 
logically. 

Tue literary tone of our “ This and That” column is 
attracting attention. Teachers are, and should be» 
literary in their tastes,— and biographical notes are in- 
spiring. 

THERE is a new era in educational literature. There 
has been no such rivalry among authors and publishers of 


pedagogical literature since the time of Page’s Theory 
and Practice and Northend’s Teacher and Parent, ete. 


Scores of new training schools have been established 
this season in the cities and large towns, and yet the nor- 
mal schools were never so full. This is in part due, we 
are sure, to the professional zeal quickened by the sum- 
mer schools. 


We rarely have as entertaining an article as the 
“ Athenian Wedding” and the “ Albanian Reception,” 
by Annie S. Peck, A.M., of Smith College, in her “ Dis- 
eoveries of Antiquities at Athens,” on page 199. The 
third of her charming articles will appear Oct. 7. 


Ovr Thanksgiving number will be a distinctively liter- 
ary issue. Our friends have rallied the subscriptions so 
substantially that we desire to make some special recogni- 
tion of their friendliness, which we do in this way. The 
demands of the practical side of our work are so great the 
first three months of the school year that literary articles 
have to wait over, and this will enable us to make up for 
their absence with interest. 


Mr. James A. Pace, for thirty-six years principal of 
the Dwight School, Boston, is one of the strongest, best 
balanced, most judicious masters that Boston has had in 
her history, and it is highly gratifying to his friends 
throughout the country that the Dwight School Associa- 
tion complimented him by a dinner at the Revere House, 
on Friday evening last. Two hundred and fifty ex-pupils 
enjoyed the social advantages, the luxurious feast, and 
the literary inspiration with him. Several Boston mas- 
ters, members of school committees, and prominent men 
honored the occasion with their presence. 


Hon. Ricuarp Epwarps, LL.D., has been nominated 
with great enthusiasm by the Republican convention of 
Illinois as superintendent of schools for that great State, 
unrivaled in educational efficiency. As Dr. Raab per- 
emptorily declined a renomination some time since, there 
seems to be no doubt of Dr. Edwards’ triumph at the 
polls. This will give great satisfaction to the friends of 
education East and West. Dr. Edwards was at one time 


a teacher in the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, mak- 
ing a reputation hereabouts much .ike that of the lamented 
Dana P. Colburn. His western record in the Illinois 
Normal School, and in multitudes of brilliant public ser- 
vices, is too well known to need emphasis. The calling of 
a man of such pedagogical instinct, intellectual power, 
professional taste, scholastic culture, platform ability, and 
grandeur of character into the field of State supervision 
is most gratifying. 


Saran L. “ September Hymn” touches as 
many phases of autumn as could well be done in the 
same number of lines. “How Was It Done?” is one 
of William M. Thayer’s best, and every school-room 
should make use of it. Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale 
shows her appreciation of the teacher in her “ Standards 
for Men and Books.””"——Supt. J. M. Greenwood’s “ Fool- 
ishness of Teaching” is a bit of as genuine satire as is 
often found. He gave this in substance at Topeka, and 
it is needless to say that he brought down the house. 
Annie F. Baldwin’s “Conversation and Culture” is 
serviceable. “That Dull Boy’s” teacher is at the Ar- 
borville Normal School. Miss Esther E. Barry, one of 
Dr. Goodale’s special scholars at Cambridge, — a lady 
who promises to do admirable work in botanic science,— 
has the first of three articles on autumnal work in botany. 
It is a pleasure to present these articles to our readers. 
Supt. G. C. Fisher’s Map and article on “ European 
Productions and Exports” is a valuable aid to teaching 
geography. Prof A. C. Boyden’s second article is a 
clear, practical, usable exercise on ‘‘ Chemical Force,” 
by which any teacher can profit. “Catechism for the 
52°,” by W. J. Desmond, is too rich not to be used, even 
if it does make fun of our profession. It is well to see 
ourselyes as others see us, sometimes. 


Tue Currosity.— Every child has his inquisi- 
tive years, and the character, persistency, and influence of 
his curiosity depend upon the kind of instruction he re- 
ceives. Curiosity at the outset is egotistic and sensual, 


and it will only become a source of true pleasure and 
power when it is properly directed It is not an easy 
mat'er to know how to handle this characteristic of child- 
hood. The child starts in life absolutely devoid of know- 
ledge, and must acquire all that is essential. He appre- 
ciates his ignorance and realizes that there is no end to 
the things that he’needs to know, hence his inquisitivc- 
ness. The thing to do is to curb the curiosity-phase of it. 
His appreciation of the immensity of what he doesn’t 
know is such that he wants to know a little of everything, 
rather thaa much of anything. This restlessness gives 
rise to his curiosity. What we desire is a period of 
“scientific disinterestedness.” The future of the child 
intellectually depends upon whether this curiosity is the 
preface to pleasure or to instruction. If the curiosity be- 
comes merely a means of adding to his pleasure, it will 
make him a gossip, a seandal-monger, a licentious story- 
teller, or a base character of some kind. It will demoral- 
ize all intellectual activity, since the motive and spirit of 
his inquisitiveness prior to the age of fifteen or seventeen 
will indicate the way he will use his knowledge ever after. 
If, on the other hand, the curiosity becomes a means of 
seeking instruction in the things worth knowing, it will 
tend to make him manly, virtuous, dignified, industrious, 
scholarly. The teacher has the child in her care and 
keeping, largely in these years when curiosity is the rul- 
ing mental characteristic, and she has great opportunities 
for usefulness through the direction she gives thereto. It 
is this utility of modern psychology that makes us prize 
the researches and records of Sully, Perez, Hall, and 
other investigators and writers on this subject. 


Tae Boston Certiricate Examination.—A super- 
intendent of county schools in the West writes, “ In your 
issue of Sept. 2 there is a partial list of questions of the 
August examination for certificates of qualification in 
Boston. It occurred to me that instead of having a com- 
plete list of questions printed, it might be better to have a 
few answers. The first question, numbered 1, under Psy- 
chology, the question numbered 2, and the two questions 
numbered 3, could not be intelligently handled by the 
majority of our western teachers. Would they be by 


your eastern teachers? Of course you haye a superior 


class of students enter these examinations in Boston ; but 
I should like to know what per cent. of the applicants 
treat these subjects well. Can we not have these ques- 
tions answered in your columns? We need every incen- 
tive, every possible aid, in our study of the mind.” We 
thank our correspondent for this suggestion; and we will 
find some way to have several answers to these questions. 
The questions to which she refers are as follows: 

1. (a) Define, and illustrate by an example, an act of sense-per- 
ception. (b) Analyse the act. (c) Under what conditions is the 
product of the act clear and distinct ? 

2. (a) State the general law of dation. (b) Show that it in- 
cludes the law of resemblance and contrast. (c) In teaching read- 
ing, what cautions do the primary and secondary laws of association 


suggest to you ? 
3. (a) What constitutes a logical definition? (+b) Why are not 


logical definitions good mental food for a child, and what should be 
used in their place. 

3. It has been said that the habit of analysis has a tendency to 
wear away the feelings. (a) To what extent is this true? ()) 
What kind of exercises will counterbalance this tendency ? 


Now, who will send us answers to these questions,—the 
clearest, most direct, most comprehensive. Send the an- 
swers in promptly, and we will mass them as soon as a 
large number is received and we can command our space. 
This is one of the most valuable suggestions that has been 
made to us. 


Our TemMPERANCE Issuzr.—Next week our Temper- 
ance issue will appear freighted with valuable matter. 
Edith M. Thomas will have one of her most charming 
poems. “Egeria”; Miss Frances E. Willard will make 
one of her beautiful appeals to teachers and legislators ; 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster will present the Jaws of Congress 
and of seventeen States as they have never yet been pre- 
sented ; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt will write with her usual 
fervor; Senator Cutcheon of Michigan will speak with 
statesman-like eloquence. Rev. J. E. Fullerton will pre- 
sent the moral aspect of the scientific teaching ; Albert F. 
Newton will make a plea for the full weight of the school- 
room methods in this cause; James Johonnot, the emi- 
nent author and educational leader, will write grandly 
upon the need of the schools; Prof. J.T. Edwards, LL.D., 
will make experiments which fairly voice themselves, 
so graphically does he handle the subject; Dr. A. F. 
Blaisdell will be at his best in pleading for systematic, 
methodical work ; Prof. A. C. Boyden’s admirable lecture 
with experiments at Topeka and elsewhere will be given 
in usable outline; Prof. Edwin F. Kimball, of the 
Chauncy Hall School, will have an illustrated article pre- 
senting the methods of teaching by experiment in extenso ; 
Alex. Gustafson, the eminent writer whose Foundation of 
Death has no superior, probably no equal, among the com- 
pendiums of temperance facts and philosophies, will speak 
with usual clearness and force ; Dr. O. M. Brand will show 
with skill how much more depends upon the teacher than 
upon any method, in this work ; Miss Alice M. Guernsey 
will have a pleasing story ; Miss M. E. Cotting (M. E. C.) 
will give an incident with effect ; Miss Harriet P. North 
will treat the question in her ever attractive style; Dr. 
L. W. Baker will emphasize some sanitary questions ; 
H. L. Reade, the skillful author, will outline the Connect- 
icut experience in making this law; Mr. Belcher of Ran- 
dolph will speak of other phases of the work. All in all, 
the number will be a grand presentation of the question 
in its entirety. 


An Exception.—“ Exceptions prove the rule” will 
always be a consolation when we find scandals connected 
with any good cause. No State in the Union has a higher 
average grade of teaching, probably, than Massachusetts, 
as none has a more definite, intelligent, and universally 
applied system of State inspection of school work. A sys- 
tem recently adopted by the Board of Education enables 
some one of three agents to visit every school in the State 
once in three years, and meet the committees and citizens, 
except in large cities, in public evening service. In one 
of these rounds an agent unearthed a state of things that 
is surprising, to say the least. A town with less than two 
hundred inhabitants has three school committeemen, two of 
whom have been long in service. The third and recently 
elected member tried to work some reforms after the visit 
of the State agent; but finding himself out-voted, he ap- 
plied to the State-Secretary Dickinson, who, with State 
Agent Walton, went to the town and held “high court,” 


which lasted from 7 to 11 one evening. The new and 
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aggressive member presented written charges against his 
associates, and produced witnesses to substantiate the 
same. ‘The charges were that these two men had turned 
the school money into their pockets, for a long term of 
years, by hiring their own daughters or relatives to teach ; 
by hiring one woman for $7.00 a week on condition that 
she would board with one of the committee aud pay him 
$7.00 a week for board, and when she came and chose 
another boarding place, refused to give her the school ; by 
furnishing the wood without measurement or competition ; 
that they had had no regular meetings of the commit- 
tee ; had had no clerk ; and kept no record of the votes 
passed by the members. It is needless to say that Messrs. 
Dickinson and Walton very speedily set this matter right, 
and have assurances that meetings will be held, a record- 
book procured, records kept, competent teachers employed, 
and family monopoly of school funds abandoned. 

This incident shows how abuses can creep in, laws be 
violated, tyranny abound, and ignorance reign in an en- 
lightened State. It shows also that eternal vigilance is 
the price of pedagogical virtue; that no supervision is 
valuable that does not make it impossible for any abuse to 
escape the inspector's eye. While these revelations may 
at first appear to reflect upon the educational honor of 
Massachusetts, it certainly reflects credit upon the present 
supervising methods of the present board,—Hon. John W. 
Dickinson, Geo. A. Walton, Geo. H. Martin, and John 


T. Prince. 


MunicipaL TEACHERS’ AssociATION.—Jersey City is 
one of the few cities in the country that has a large, 
thrifty, general, voluntary local teachers’ association, and 
it was a pleasure for us to attend its first meeting for the 
year last Wednesday. For some reason that we do not 
understand, this city pays exceptionally low salaries to its 
teachers, hence our surprise at the intelligent professional 
devotion that this association indicates, and as we saw 
the enthusiasm of the teachers and their fraternal spirit, 
we wondered the more at the ability of the city to com- 
mand such talent with its salaries. One secret, certainly, is 
this association. It is not only a professional duty, but a 
pleasure, a privilege, and an honor to belong to and be 
active in this association. Here the principal and teach- 
ers of the high school, the training schools, all the gram- 
mar and the primary schools, meet, with equal responsi- 
bilities and privileges, drawn together by no call of 
authority, by no spur of duty, but with zealous pride in 
the success of their meeting, which is for the glory of 
no man, no grade, but of each teacher, of all grades. 

The program is styled “an entertainment ” rather than 
an order of exercises, and the meeting itself is spoken of 
in the papers as the teachers’ reception rather than asso- 
ciation. Music and a more or less popular educational ad- 
dress usually entertain the members at the reception. We 
have shared the usual prejudice against too large a pro- 
portion of local talent in the ranks of the teaching frater- 
nity in a city, andthe arguments are theoretically against 
it, but the plain, surface-facts of this association are ar- 
guments on the other side. There is a strong bond of sym- 
pathy through life-long acquaintance, a decided stimulant 
of inspiration from having come up through the schools 
together. The graduating class in the high school de- 
votes its senior year, except in the case of those who are 
excused from that feature of the work, to a study of the 
science and art of teaching. The principal of the high 
school and his associates, and the special corps of “ train 
ing teachers,” have a personal acquaintance with and 
interest in these graduates, which continues into and 
through their teaching days. We have not seen this 
corps of teachers in their school-room work, but if the 
impressions of this body of teachers, which we received 
from this meeting, are justified by their intelligence, ar- 
dor, and devotion in every-day work, there are some pos- 
itive, economic, social, and professional advantages in 
this system that we had not anticipated. Of one thing 
we are convinced, philosophically and practically,—that 
there is great mutual gain to all teachers as well as to the 
school, in a teachers’ meeting in which all grades share 
equally the responsibilities and privileges. It would 
be well for representatives from other cities to visit this 
association, which meets at the high-school hall on the 
third Wednesday of each month of the school year, at 
4.00 o'clock. It profited us, as well as pleased us, to be 
the guest of the Jersey City Teachers’ Association, 


“HOW I WAS EDUCATED.” 


The Forum did a capital thing, and Editor Lorettus S. 
Metcalf displayed journalistic genius, when the series of 
articles upon “ How I was Educated” was arranged for. 
There has been singular unevenness in the literary qual- 
ity and actual value of the different articles, but that of 
Prof. W. T. Harris, LL.D., in the August number, is ex- 
ceptionally good. He gracefully acknowledges his in- 
ability to pose on this rostrum with any covering of suffi- 
cient thickness and density to shield him from apparent 
egotism. He was farm-born and bred in the northeast 
section of Connecticut, practically shut in by woods, and 
a mile distant from the nearest neighbor. At the age of 
four he went through the woods a mile and a half to at- 
tend school in the traditional red school-house, his aunt 
being the teacher for the summer term. “TI suppose that 
I learned to read a little, but have no recollection of any- 
thing except my interest in the older boys and girls whom 
I saw there,” is his testimony. This was his first experi- 
ence with playmates. Before the second summer he had 
learned to read, having read and reread his little reading- 
book at home through the winter, until he had mastered 
it. The third summer, being six years of age, he was 
set to studying alarge geography. He now had a very 
strict teacher. He remembers that the entire class failed 
to learn this answer to the question, ‘‘ What is a city?” 
“A city is a large town containing many inhabitants, in- 
corporated with peculiar privileges, and governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and other officers.” They were thirty 
miles from the nearest city, and not one of them had ever 
seen a city. They were all obliged to remain after school 
and learn the answer. He was once ferruled at school 
by this strict teacher. 

At six years of age he found a stray Latin grammar, 
the property of his great-grandfather, a physician, and 
committed 'to memory a long list of Latin phrases and 
sentences, with their translations. His first winter school 
was at the age of eight. They still used the goose-quills, 
which required much mending. At the beginning of each 
term all pupils began with the first lesson of the book, re- 
gardless of the years they had studied it. There were 
twenty pupils and about forty-five recitations a day, with 
only one or two pupils in some classes, with recitations 
frequently not more than five or eight minutes. The 
chief text-book was Noah Webster’s Elementary Spelling 
Book, which Dr. Harris learned from cover to cover. 
Here is one of the definitions that he learned with no at- 
tempt at an explanation of its meaning, “ Language or 
speech is the utterance of articulate sounds or voices, 
rendered significant by usage, for the expression and com- 
munication of thoughts.” At the age of twelve the school- 
master assigned him a lesson in his Latin grammar, and 
after that he continued the subject. He prizes most his 
experience with the reading-book, which had selections 
from the best authors. From eight to twelve he was sev- 
eral terms in the city schools of Providence. At thirteen 
he was sent away to boarding school, and attended five 
different academies in as many years. Natural philos- 
ophy and Milton’s Paradise Lost became pet studies 
with him. At the age of fifteen he began the study of 
Greek. At seventeen he entered Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, under Dr. S. H. Taylor, whose influence he regards 
as of great value to him. His intellectual work, which 
had been hap-hazard, now became systematic and disci- 
plinary. 

At the age of sixteen he began teaching, and the first 
winter he mastered geometry and trigonometry by him- 
self, and the second, Locke’s Hssays on the Human Un- 
derstanding. He worked on the farm summers, and con- 
tinued his study of Latin and Greek. He entered Yale, 
having fitted with the study of Latin and Greek in four 
terms at school, together with home work. At Andover 
he learned to do work patiently and well, while at Yale he 
learned to work rapidly and under pressure. 

He chafed under the college curriculum and was im- 
patient of so much Latin and Greek, desiring more of 
natural science, modern literature, and modern languages ; 
and under this erroneous philosophy of his need, he left 
college in the middle of his junior year, a step he has al- 
ways regretted. 

This is the outline of his early school-life, which be- 


longs to a “‘ sort of antemundane soul-wandering,”’ where- 
as his education proper began when his thought centered 


on philosophy, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Mars is an evening star. 

— Saturn is a morning star, 

— Venus is an evening star. 

— Envelops were first used in 1839. 

— Anesthesia was discovered in 1844. 

— Jupiter is an evening star till October 10. 

— The first daily newspaper appeared in 1702. 

— Don Pedro, of Portugal, died Sept. 2, 1834. 

— The siege of Paris commenced Sept. 25, 1870. 

— Mrs. Hemans, English poetess, born Sept. 25, 1794, 

— Edwin Booth sent $1,000 to the Charleston sufferers. 

— The Civil War cost the United States $3,000,000,000. 

— Carl Ritter, Prussian geographer, dicd Sept. 28, 1859, 

— President Garfield buried at Cleveland, Sept. 26, 1881. 

— Descartes attained philosophic distinction after he was fifty. 
— Benjamin Franklin made his first discovery when nearly fifty. 
— The Irish National Board of Education established Sept. 23, 


1845. 
— Hobbes was fifty before he attracted attention as a philos- 


opher. 
— Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes does his best work between break- 


fast and lunch. 

— The British Government expended $680,000,000 in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

— The Chautauquan for the coming year is to be increased 
eighty-four pages. 

— Locke had passed the age of fifty when he became a distin- 
guished philosopher. 

— The late *‘ Eleanor Putnam” was the wife of Arlo Bates, 
editor of the Sunday Courier. 

— A. Bronson Alcott has been an enthusiast over a fruit, bread, 
and vegatable diet, for more than fifty years. 

—Col. T. W. Higginson is naturally athletic, writes only by 
daylight, uses no tea, coffee, tobaceo, or wine. 

— When Napoleon’s army marched to Moscow it burned every 
house on their route for one hundred and fifty miles. 

— Mark Hopkins’ rule has been to study until his head told him 
to stop, not unfrequently working late into the evening. 

— The old colonial hostelry at Sudbury, Mass., still standing, 
suggested the ‘‘ Tales of the Wayside Inn’’ to Longfellow. 

— Leibnitz was a prodigy of youthful learning, writing at 
seventeen, and yet he did not attain distinction until after fifty, 

— Two-fifths of the great men in literature and science produce 
some work before they are twenty, and three-fifths before they are 
thirty. 

— L. C, Chamberlain, LL.D., of Beloit, Wis., is elected presi- 
ident of the Wisconsin State University, at Madison to sueceed Pres- 
ident Bascom, recently resigned. 

— The Chautauquan for October reported thirty-two different 
assemblies the past summer, in twenty-five of which the C. L. C. 


C. held Recognition Day services. 

— The United States has 2,314 naval officers, while England has 
8,094; 7. e., England has considerably more than three times as 
many naval officers as the United States. 

— Pascal is profound; La Rochefoucauld, penetrating; La Bru- 
yére, sagacious; Vaurenargues, delicate; Chamfort, parodoxical ; 
Joubert, ingenious ; Swetchine, contemplative.—Joseph Reux. 

— Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a literary gentleman of marked pro- 
ductive power, breakfasts invariably on a basin of soup and nothing 
else. He never does any brain work after seven-o’ clock dinner. 

— Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., is abroad for a ten-month’s rest, 
travel, and study. He has sent him regularly Public Opinion, The 
Forum, The Congregationalist, The Independent, ‘and The Christian 
Advocate. 

— Thomas A. Edison, the electrician, says that it is better for in- 
tellectual workers to perform their labors at night, since in his case he 
is quite sure that his brain is in better condition at that tinge for ex- 
perimental work. Many men of many brains. 

— Miss Marion E. Sheldon, of West Newton, Mass., daughter of 
our associate, Wm. E, Sheldon, Esq., a graduate of Wellesley, 
sailed on Thursday last on the *‘ Cephalonia,’’ for Adabazar, Turkey- 
in-Asia, where she will teach under the auspices of the A. B. C. F. M. 

— J. E. Boehm, R.A., one of England’s hardest literary workers, 
rises at six o’clock in summer and eight in winter, and takes an 
hour and a half’s hard ride, afterward a warm bath, a cold douche, 
and the breakfast, and works uninterruptedly from 10.00 a. m. to 
7.00 p. m. 

— 0. B. Frothingham was aman of regular literary habits, in 
his active days, working from eight or a little after, to nearly two, 
using the afternoon for recreation, and never doing any taxing work 
in the evening. He slept but six hours; dined late, with no special 
care for his diet. 

— A typographical error, of which we are pleased to have so few, 
made us say in our column upon the ‘‘ Birthplaces of Noted Wo- 
men,”’ that Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins was born April 29, 1824, where- 
as it should have been April 29, 1834. We would not take a day 
off the prospects of literary work from one whom our readers prize 
so highly. 

— Sir Walter ‘Scott wrote Kenilworth because he was haunted 
by Mickle’s ballad, ‘‘ Cumnor Hall :”’ 

“The dews of summer-night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 


Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 


— Mr. Arlo Bates, the author of Berries on the Brier, a dainty 
volume of poems recently issued by Roberts Brothers, is the gifted 
editor of the Sunday Courier, succeeding George Parsons Lothrop 
in'that position when he had made it the representative and expo- 
nent of the best literary journalism in America, probably. Mr. 
Bates is author also of The Wheel of Vire, a romance of unusual 
psychological power, and The Pagans, a unique story. 
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Tue Eartu Africa. 
By Elisée Reclus. Edited by A. H. Keane, 
B.A., author of Asia, ete. Vol. L., Northeast 
Africa. Illustrated by Engravings and Maps. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. Sold only by 
subscription. New England Agency, 92 Frank- 
lin street, Boston. 

This is the tenth volume of this great work, giv- 
ing the most thorough and comprehensive account 
of the ‘* Earth and its Inhabitants ’’ ever published. 
Five volumes, royal octavo, averaging about five 
hundred pages each, have been devoted to Europe, 
the only continent as yet the whole of whose surface 
has been scientifically explored. Four volumes of 
equal size were required to deseribe Asia, whose 
area comprises nearly one-third of all the dry land 
of the earth, having, with the adjacent islands, an 
area of almost eighteen millions of square miles ; 
and, in the present yolume, we are introduced to 
Africa, which, down to a comparatively recent 

riod, formed a part of the “‘ unknown world.” 

t was the Lybya of the Greeks,—a region of un- 
defined limits, *‘ extending toward the south and 

the setting sun.”” What a change has been wrought 

by the heroic labors and researches of a few trav- 
elers within the present century! As now surveyed 
around its entire seaboard, massy, ponderous Africa 
stands out in this great work as the best defined 
division of the Old World, a vast island, connected 
only by a narrow isthmus, ninety miles broad, to 

the Asiatic mainland. In this volume we have a 

general survey of northeast Africa, including the 

famous Nile region. The river, with its numerous 
sub-divisions, as Somerset, White, Blue, Nubian, 
and Lower Nile, extending from Lake Victoria 

Nyanza to the Mediterranean basin, a distance of 

at least 3,750 miles; the region of the great lakes, 

the Upper Nile tributaries, Sobat and Yal basins, 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia), Shoa, Danakil, and North 

Galla States, Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Dar-For, 

Nubia proper, and Egypt; to which are appended 

statistical tables of great value, the ethnology of 

northeast Africa, and Egyptian chronology; sup- 
plemented by a very full and accurate alphabetical 
index. This volume contains five full-page maps, 
printed in colors; 58 full-page engravings, and 

136 admirable illustrations in text. 

The author and editor have, in the descriptive 
text, presented the latest reliable information in 
regard to the outline and surface of the divisions, 
climate, fauna, inhabitants, political features, with 
an accuracy that merits special commendation. 
One carefully reading this book of Africa comes to 
know much of the historical retrospect, chronology, 
and social condition of the ancient and modern pop- 
ulations, as well as of the geography of the coun- 
try, strictly speaking. 

Such a contribution to geographical knowledge 
eannot be too highly commended, and we feel sure 
that the educators and students of America will 
appreciate and recognize this great enterprise of 
author, editor, and publishers by demanding that 
this unparalleled work shall have its rightful place 
in the public and private libraries of the land. It 
emphasizes the value of the self-denying labors of 
such heroic men as Livingstone, Stanley, Gordon. 
and hosts of others who have, as explorers and 
Christian missionaries, opened this ‘‘ dark conti- 
nent ’’ to the light of modern civilization in many 
of its varied forms. Innumerable changes are 
going on constantly in all quarters of the globe; 
nations are intermingling ; migrations are constantly 
taking place; and the facilities of intercourse are 
so abundant that new centers of population are 
being formed where, a few years ago, no human 
being was found. From the earliest history of 
mankind the study of the earth has largely en- 
gaged the attention of the student The love of 
research has stimulated the traveler and student to 
pee an immense amount of labor to acquire a 

nowledge of the aspects and physical phenomena 

of the different countries into which our planet is 
divided. MZhrongh every degree and stage of cult- 
ure a vast infinence has been exercised upon the 
history of men by the general configuration of land 
and water. All the studies of the earth have been 
carried on with reference to man as the principal 
object of interest in his relation to his place of 
abode. To fully understand the geography of the 
world we need to know not only the phenomena of 
its physical features, but also the correlations exist- 
ing between man and the land he lives upon. To 
the mature mind no study has greater fascinations 
and more practical value than that of descriptiye 
and historical geography. We are glad that the 
master-minds that have so far developed this great 
work intend to continne it and give us Australia 
and the Grand Divisions of the Western Hemisphere. 
When completed we shall have, through the great 
enterprise of the American publishers, one of the 
most complete and authentic works on the ‘* Earth 
and Its inhabitants’’ the world has ever seen; in 
fine, a reference book for the home or school on 
geography that will supply « great want. 


THe Lasor Movement In America. 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. Cloth, 8mo: 377 pp. 
New York: Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

As an essayist we know of no man who has 
written so much, and on the whole. so well as Dr. 
Ely. He has been a pronounced friend of the 
workingman, and, at the same time is a friend of 
conservatism in social and commercial life. Any 
man who ocenpies such a position cannot hope to 
satisfy the extremists of either party, and at times, 
must displease them. But, as a role, Dr. Ely’s 
positions are satisfactory to the great body of the 
working men, and the conservative element of 
society. He writes with the enthusiasm of an ad- 
vocate, which give special interest to his writings, 
but is liable, of course, to carry him beyond the 
ee that a more quiet writer would assume. 

is idea is that millions can engage in a marvel- 
ous war now being waged in the heart of modern 


civilization, and that the welfare of humanity de- 
pends on its issue. He believes that the move- 
ments of the laboring classes in America are in- 
teresting and instructive, and not devoid of the 
pathetic, and the picturesque. He considers that 
the present opportunities are vast, because 
America is young and her institutions and habits of 
thought are plastic to an unusual degree, and that 
whatever is done to mold public sentiment on these 
great questions, and to form correct habits in these 
matters, must be done speedily. He thinks that 
should take to heart the lessons of experience, 
profit by the mistakes of others, and avoid the 
evils under which older countries suffer. He con- 
siders optimism as dangerous as pessimism ; that 
the business men of to-day have opportunities equal 
to, if not superior, to those of any other class of 
people, in moulding the future of our country and 
the world. The alarming symptons should excite 
us to vigorous action, while the encouraging feat- 
ures should stimulate our efforts with the brightest 
hopes. Dr. Ely has not taken up this subject off- 
hand, but has studied it for life, and has traveled 
thousands of miles for the facts here given. In the 
matter of facts alone, the books justifies its ap- 
pearance, While the aim of the book is not crit- 
icism, there is criticism of the important points. 
One of the best features of the book is that he al- 
lows facts to be their own argument. We think 

Dr. Ely understands the American labor move- 
ment, and he has presented a discription of it which 
others will understand. He admires the Knights 
of Labor, while dissenting from some of its princi- 
ples and many of its local actions. He has nosym- 
pathy with the outrageous conduct of individual 
knights and assemblies, with reference to their em- 
ployers, the general public, and their fellow-work- 
ingmen ; but he thinks it wonderful that the or- 
ganization has done so much that is so good, with 
no more mistakes than have thus far been made. 

Those who have read Dr. Ely’s utterances 
in the North American Review, the Andover 
Review, the Christian Union, and the Con- 
gregationalist, will know what to expee from 
this volume, and will not be disappointed in 
the tone, style, or conclusions. ‘The names of the 
chapters will indicate the topics of which he treats : 
Survey of the Field; Early American Communism ; 
The Growth and Present Condition of Labor Or- 
ganizations in America; The Economic Value of 
zabor Organizations ; Cooperation in America; 
The Beginnings of Modern Socialism in America ; 
The Internationalists; The Propaganda of Deed 
and the Edueational Campaign; The Socialistic 
Labor Party; The Strength of Revolutionary So- 
cialism,—its Significance; Remedies. Appendix, 
—Platform of Principles of the National Labor 
Union; Pledge and Preamble of the Journeyman 
Bricklayers’ Association of Philadelphia; Declara- 
tion of Principles and Objects of the Cigar Makers’ 
Progressive Union of America; Extracts from the 
Constitution of the National Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron and Steel Workers of the United 
states; Manifesto of the International Working 
Peoples’ Association ; Letter to Tramps (reprinted 
fromthe Alarm of Chieago); Platforms and Present 
Demands of the Socialistie Labor Party; Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 4, 1887, by an Amer- 
ican Socialist. 


KipnapPreD: Being Memoirs of the Ad- 
ventures of David Balfour in the year 1751. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth, 12mo, 324 
Pesce New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

*rice, $1.00. 

From the time when the reader accompanies 
David on his blood-curdling ascent of the staircase 
in the tower he is in a state of fictitious anxiety 
over the misfortunes of his hero and hair-breadth 
escapes which follow one another in rapid sueces- 
sion. The unsuccessful plot of the uncle; the kid- 
napping scheme ; experiences in the ship’s hold; a 
battle against great odds; a shipwreck; adventures 
on a desert island; suspicions of murder; flight; 
narrow escape, and varied hardships, parallel Rob- 
inson Crnsoe. Though in his hurried scramble 
with the fugitives the reader allows himself no 
time to view from the mountains the lochs penetrat- 
ing far inland, to smell the heather or note the 
Seotch mists; yet when he parts from David at the 
close there is left a vivid impression of Scotch scen- 
ery and a chilly sense of having crouched in the 
wet heather and trudged over the foggy monntains. 

David Balfour is the ostensible hero, though the 
character and exploits of Allan are the most effect- 
ive. His childish vanity and impetuosity render 
more engaging his bravery, generosity, and appre- 
ciation of the characteristics of others. Only a 
noble man could have acknowledged the superiority 
of a rival piper as he did in these words: ‘* Robin 
Oig, ye are a great piper. I am not fit to blow in 
the same kingdom with ye. Body of me! ye have 
mair music in your sporran than I have in my 
head!’’ Here is his avowal of his Christianity, 
—when David complains that Allan has exposed 
their lives to draw the soldier's attention from the 
guilty party: **‘ Why, David, the innocent have 
aye a chance to get assoiled in court; but for the 
lad that shot the bullet, I think the best place for 
him will be the heather. Them that have nae 
dipped their hands in any little difficulty should be 
very mindful of the case of them that have. And 
that is the good Christianity.’’’ David, on the 
other hand, is shrewd and desirous of avoiding 
quarrels, and not at all in need of the advice given 
him by his minister at parting, ‘ ‘‘ Be soople, Davie, 
in things immaterial.’’’ Lacking the ingenuity of 
Allan, he has far more common sense; and though 
not so boastful, he is not displeased with himself, 
so that it is not his fault that, in telling his tale, 
he makes Allan’s personality stronger than his 
own. Here is a sample of his penetration: ‘‘ I 
have seen both wicked men and fools,—a great 
many of both,—and I believe they both get paid in 
the end; but the fools first.’’ 

The introduction of little Ransome and his atro- 
cious treatment is a blot upon the book. The ac- 


count is too revolting, and adds nothing to the main 
story. The inhuman conduct of the captain, and 
his murderous intentions towards Allan, are all the 
excuse necessary for their occupation of the round- 
house ; and without this there is an abundance of 
bloodshed throughout the story. It is a book with- 
out which no boy’s library will be complete; but 
the thrilling interest of the story, and the telling 
touches with which some of the characters are por- 
trayed, give it a claim upon the attention of older 
readers. The appreciative mind no more disdains 
the higher grades of juvenile literature than the 
cultivated eye refuses to enjoy a Walter Crane or 
Kate Greenaway nursery-book. 


Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chace Wyman. 
Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

One of the best tests of the strength of a story is, 
whether or not it makes a lasting stamp upon the 
memory. ‘To be sure, the mind of the confirmed 
story-reader, becomes like sand ; and time, like the 
waves, repeatedly smooths it over for new impres- 
sions. Still, the stronger the tale the more enduring 
will be itsmark; and when, as in the case of such 
of these as are reprints from the Atlantic Monthly, 
one reads and does not promptly recognize that he is 
eperusing, the story is probably, not far above the 
average. Almost all of the eight tales have for their 
theme the trials and temptations of the poor. There 
is pathos in places, but the treatment is generally 
cold, so that there is awakened a realization of the 
hard condition of the poor and the consequent excuse 
for their shortcomings rather than sympathy for 
the author's creations. Bridget’s Story is the 
most interesting, as well‘as the most natural. and 
‘** A Stranger, Yet at Home *’ the only one which is 
really dull. 


Barnes’ NarionaL System or PENMAN- 
suip. Six Books. New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Beautiful, of course, xs is everything issued in 
these latter days by first-class publishing houses. 
Thoroughly practical as this house always aims to 
be, teaching a hand by methods that will make it 
easy and natural to write business and private let- 
ters, keep books, etc., when the school life shades 
into real life. The business expert would seem to 
have had a hand in the preparation of these books. 
It is one of the most hopeful signs of the times that 
penmanship has an eye to business, and succeeds 
in developing indispensable rapidity without saeri- 
ficing artistic appearance. There will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of omitting 
from the lower books many of the guide lines that 
have crept into almost all recent writing-book se- 
ries, but there will be none as to the wisdom of 
introducing the engraved fac-simile receipts, notes, 
bank checks, and drafts in blank. We have seen 
nothing so practical, business-like, and beautiful in 
this direction in our examination of books. 
SHAKESPEARR’S ENGLAND. By William 

Winter. lyol.24mo. Flexible Covers. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a small pocket volume, of 270 pages, 
printed at Edinburgh, in the beanvtiful, clear type 
which characterizes the work of the Edinburgh 
University Press. The subject-matter is largely 
the same (but not including all) that appeared in 
the same author’s The Trip to England and English 
Rambles; but several new and original chapters 
have been added, which go far toward making this 
already charming little book more interesting to its 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
words of the preface,—‘* This reprint has been 
called Shakespeare's England for the reason that 
the book relates so largely to Warwickshire, and 
because it depicts not so much the England of faet 
as the England created and hallowed by the spirit 
of her poetry, of which Shakespeare is the soul.” 


RESPONSIVE READINGS IN THE REVISED 
VERSION: Being Selections from the Psalms, 
and other Scriptures, for Responsive Readings in 
Charch Services and on Special Occasions. Ed- 
ited by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Boston and 
Chicago: C.S. 8S. and Pub. Society. Cloth, 132 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Jr. Duryea is specially gifted in appreciating the 
adaptation of Scripture and song in publie worship ; 
and the publishers have improved greatly of Jate in 
their typographical attractions. This work is pe- 
culiarly attractive in every regard. The selections 
are from the Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation. The most of 
them are appropriate to the ordinary services of the 
Lord’s Day. Others are selections that specially 
refer to Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving Day, Fast 
Day, Missionary Meetings, and the Lord’s Supper. 
It is a manual of devotion rather than a lectionary. 


Tue oF THE RoMAN Con- 
STITUTION (History Primer). By Ambrose 
Tighe. Flexible Cloth, 131 pages. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

It is a permanent curiosity that we have, in re- 
gard to the ability of D. Appleton & Co., to find 
men who can say so much so well, upon such great 
subjects, in so little space. This volume is much 
more than its name indicates. It treats judiciously 
and intelllgently of the sources of early Roman his- 
tory ; sents with much clearness the structure 
of ancient society ; gives the characteristics of 
Rome under the kings before it treats of the re- 
forms in the Roman constitution, which subject is 
handled in a masterly manner. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


Designed to Accompany the Reading of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis. By 8. R. Winchell, A.M. 


Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This series of lessons on Attiec-Greek syntax is 
designed to follow a year’s study of the etymo: 
of the language. It comprises the last half of the 


grammar, with exercises and vocabularies so ar- 
ranged as to make the pupil familiar with the fun- 
damental principles of Greek syntax. These les- 
sons can be most profitably pursued while the 
pupil is reading Xenophon, as the words used and 
the examples cited are taken entirely from the first 
three books of Xenophon. It is an introduction to 
a thorough and competent treatise on Greek prose 
composition; and when the volume is mastered 
the student will have no difficulty in writing longer 
sentences after entering the college or university, 
The special beauty of the book, judged from the 
critics standpoint, is its simplicity in doing directly, 
pointedly, and with skill the one work that the 
author has in hand. 


HaANpBOOK OF MINERALOGY. Determina- 
tion, Description, and Classification of Minerals 
found in the United States (in **‘ Van Nostrand’s 
Science Series’’). By J. C. Foye, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: D. Lothrop &Co. Boards. 5(ets. 
We need only say that Dr. Foye has given con- 

cisely the prominent and distinguishing character- 
istics of the minerals found in America, and has 
presented classifications for use in arranging cab- 
inets. Tables are given for determining minerals. 
A description of the species is given in short para- 
graphs. The new system of chemical nomenclature 
is used, retaining a few of the old terms still in 
common use. The composition of each species, 
calculated from the symbol of the pyre specimen, is 
given. It is a valuable hand-book. We shall 
avail ourselves of thé privilege of giving some of its 
tables under ** Facts.”’ 


A Granpson of John S. C. Abbett 
comes forward this year with a book for young 
people, which his publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., think will attract wide attention. It is 
called Blue Jackets of °61, being a history of the 
navy in the War of Secession. 


Miss Finuey, the author of the popular 
‘* Elsie Books,”’ will soon have ready another vol- 
ume in the series, E/sie’s Kith and Kin, and at the 
same time another volume in the *‘ Mildred Sories,’’ 
Mildred’s Boys and Girls,—Dodd, Mead & Co., 
publishers. 


Mrs. ANNIE SHELDON Coomps, whose 
husband is of the firm of Coombs, Crosby, & 
Fddy, of Brooklyn, is, according to the New York 
World, the author of As Common Mortals. This 
story, published by Cassell & Co., is said to be her 
first attempt at fiction, though she has often con- 
tributed verses to the pages of the Manhattan, in 
its successful days. 


One of the most engrossing subjects of 
experience and disenssion among electricians at the 
present time is the electric motor, the countless 
uses for which, operated by primary battery, sec- 
ondary battery or dynamo-electric machine, become 
daily more apparent. Electric motors are being 
introduced extensively in all our large cities, and 
numerous electrie street railways are projected or 
nearly completed, in addition to those in highly 
suecessful operation. The first American book on 
motors has been prepared by Messrs. T. C. Martin 
and J. Wetzler, associate editors of the New York 
Electrical World. The work, now going through 
the press, will be a handsome quarto of some 250 
pages, with about 150 illustrations, and will be 
issued in a few weeks. The title will be The 
Electric Motor and Its Applications. The Publish- 
er is Mr. W. J. Johnston, 168-177 Potter Building, 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Le Fille de Roland; par Le Vicomte Henri De Bor- 
nier; price $25 cents——La Langue Francaise; par 
Paul Bercy: price $1.25. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. 

A Treatise on Pedagogy. for Young Teachers; by 
Edwin C. Hewett, LL.D. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 

Sadler’s Commercial Arithinetic; School Edition; 
by W. H. Sadler ard W. R. Will; price $1.00. Balti- 
more, Md.: W. H. Sadler, publisher. 

The Philosophy of Edueation; by Johann Karl 
Friedrich Rosenkranz; translated from the German 
by Anna C. Brackett. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, with 
Notes; Part.f.; price 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Stories from Life; by Sarah K. Bolton; price $1.25. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, The Brownies, and Other 
Tales; by Juliana Horatio Fwing; price $1.00.— 
A Phantom Lover; a Fantastie Story; by Vernon 
Lee: price 50 cen's.——Berries of the Brier; by Arlo 
Rates; price $1.00.—Address on the Services of 
Washington, befere the School Children of Boston, 
in the Old South Meeting House, Feb. 22, ’86; by Wil- 
liam Everett; price 15 cents. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Cassell’s Select Library: The Great Gold Secret, 
and Other Stories, by Leading Writers.——A Wife's 
Confession, Checkmated, and Other Stories; price 15 
cents each ——As It was Written; by Sidney Luska; 
price 25 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Selections from the Psalms and Other Scriptures 
inthe Revised Version; edited by Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea. D.D.; price 50 ets.—— The Book; or, When, 
aud by Whom the Bible was Written; by Rev. 8. 
Leroy Blake, D.D., with an Introduction by Prof. 
M. B. Riddle; price $1.50. Boston: Cong. S. 8. and 
Pub. Society. 

Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax; by S. R. 
Winchell, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Elements of Pedagogy; by Emerson E. White, 
A.M, LL.D.; price $1.17, Cincinnati, O.: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. 

Meditations of a Parish Priest: Thoughts; by Jos- 
eph Roux; translated from the French, by Isabel F. 
taped ; price $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
e Co. 

St. John’s Eve. and Other Stories; by Nikolai Vasi- 
lievitech Gogol; Transiated from the Russian. by Isa- 
bel F. Hapgood; price $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Voyages in Search of the Northwest passage, from 
the collection of Richard Hakiuyt; price, 10. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Francis; a Socialistie Romances; by M Dal Vero: 
rice 25 cents.——Otillie: an Eighteenth Century 
dyl; by Vernon Lee. -—The Prince of the 100 Soups; 
edited by Vernon Lee; price 20 cents, New York; 
Harper & Bros, 
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SEPTEMBER, 
\ change creeps over nature. A deep flash 
~ Mounts to the maple-leaf; the air is clear, 
The grapes are pur ling, and a crimson blush 
Spreads o'er su flowers as deck the waning 


ear ; 
tipe bend the trees, while golden-rod 
By roadside, Jane, and meadow gayly nod. 


Now whistlings of the quail are often heard 
~ From buckwheat-fields, while, on the calm air, 
floats 
The drumming of the partridge. Not a bird 
Builds now a nest; but night is thrill’d by 
notes 
From crickets near, and locusts’ drowsy hum 
That seems to say: ‘September time has 
come 
—Brooklyn Magazine 


DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITIES 
AT ATHENS. 


BY ANNIE 8. PECK, A.M., 
Smith College, Mass. 


AN ATHENIAN WEDDING. 


One Sunday evening, not long ago, we were priv- 
ileged to attend a Greek wedding in a family of the 
middle class. The ceremony was to take place at 
eight o’elock. Arriving at the house a little before 
the appointed hour, we were welcomed by the sis- 
ters of the bride, who escorted us at once into what 
was evidently the best room. The guests assem- 


bled rapidly. In the center of the room was a 
small table, upon which was soon placed a large 
salver, bearing a quantity of confetti of various 
colors and sizes, and two wreaths of artificial orange- 
blossoms tied together with long, white satin rib- 
bons. A thin quarto copy of the Gospels, with 
cover of heavy embossed silver, also laid upon the 
table. There were besides two large bundles done 
up in white napkins, which excited our curiosity 
considerably. In the meantime four priests had 
arrived, and taken theirseats nearthe door. They 
were attired in their customary dress of long, black 
gowns, with h'gh black hats on their heads. Soon 
after the groom appeared. He was introduced to 
us, and then took hes seat at the side of the room, 
like any other guest. Next, we were astonished to 
behold the four priests arise, lay hold of the two 
bundles and from them bring forth their outer gar- 
ments, gorgeous trappings, in which they proceeded 
to invest themselves in most undignified haste be- 
fore the assembled company. Just then the bride 
came in, quite informally, was introduced to us 
and spoke to other friends, and then she and the 
groom took their position in front of the sofa where 
we had been sitting. The four priests in their col- 
ored vestments, and one deacon in plain garb, stood 
around the little table. 

The bride was attired in a silk dress of blue- 
gray and garnet, and wore a veil of tulle which 
reached the floor. The veil was embroidered with 
white silk to the depth of a quarter of a yard from 
the bottom, and was fastened by a wreath of artificial 
orange-blossoms. A spray of the same served as 
brooch and others as ear-rings. She was petite and 
pretty,—a brunette asa matter of course. The groom 
was a fine-looking man of thirty-five or forty years. 
As they took their places each laid a gold ring upon 
the silver-covered book, and each received a pret- 
tily-adorned, lighted wax candle, about three feet 
in length, which they held throughout the cere- 
mony. The service began with chanting by the 
priests, —one reading, the others making responses. 
The words were uttered rapidly and were, in the 
main, unintelligible. Sometimes there was reading 
in ordinary voice, also. The first act of special in- 
terest was the taking of the book from the table 
and presenting it to the couple, touching first the 
forehead and lips of the groom, then of the bride. 
rhis was done three times. Next came the putting 
on of the rings. The koumbaros, or ‘‘ best man,”’ 
who is an intimate friend or relative, now stepped 
forward and, taking the rings, placed one on the little 
finger of the right hand of a then changed them 
back and forth several times, finally leaving them 
in their original position. Both parties wore gloves, 
which were not removed during the ceremony, an 
immediately afterward the bride changed the ring 
from her fourth to her third finger, while the bride- 
groom transferred his to the other hand. The 
placing of the crowns upon their heads followed. 
This was first done by one of the priests. Then 
the koumbaros took his place behind the bridal 
pairand moved the crowns back and forth from 
one head to the other, three times. “ The repetitions 
of these various forms are made in recognition of 
the Trinity. When the crowns were first placed 
upon their heads, the guests took up some of the 
confetti from the salver and pelted the bridal 
couple on the head and shoulders, sometimes hit- 
ting other people, and making the air quite lively 
or minute, 

The next ceremony which I observed was the 
taking of a glass of wine, from which one of the 
priests first drank. He then held it to the lips of 
the groom, who took three sips, as did afterward 
the bride. There was a s: loaf of bread upon 
the table. A part of it is sometimes put into the 
wine’ but this we did not observe. Such is their 
mode of partaking of the Sacrament. Lastly, one 
of the priests took the bride by the hand. Her 
other hand was held by the groom, and he was fol- 
lowed by the koumbaros; and so they passed 
around the table three times, being all the time 
pelted with confetti by the guests. This part of 
the performance seemed ridiculous in the extreme. 

ter a few closing words, the newly-married couple 
took their seats upon the sofa, the priests pro- 
seeded to disrobe and do up their garments, and 


the service was over. Some of the guests went to 
the married pair and presented their congratula- 
tions; one or two only kissed her. Next came in 
two servants bearing salvers. On one of these were 
tumblers containing a chalky-looking liquid, which 
was made of almonds boiled with sugar, and was 
cool and agreeable to the palate. The other salver 
bore little frosted cakes, confetti, and other kinds 
of candy, to which each one helped himself in pro- 
portion to his appetite. Strange to say, the 
bridal pair were not the first to be served, as with 
us, but almost the last | We being strangers, were 
given little lace bags full of confetti, an honor not 
shared by the others. After presenting our con- 
gratulations we withdrew, having been much en- 
tertained, though by no means in favor of substi- 
tuting the Greek form of marriage service for our 
own. 

The lack of solemnity on the part of all con- 
cerned was very noticeable. Even the bride and 
groom did not preserve a dignified demeanor, nor 
did they manifest the least embarrassmeut. The 
bride frequently whispered to a lady, apparently 
her bridesmaid, who stood near and held her bou- 
quet of artificial flowers. Occasionally the bride 
and groom exchanged smiling glances, as if in good- 
humored + se pee of the scene, while one of the 

riests evidently got off a little joke now and then. 
here is no formal pronouncing of man and wife. 
The interchange of rings is a part of the betrothal 
ceremony, while the crowning and the walk round 
the table are the essential points in the marriage 
service. 


AN ALBANIAN RECEPTION. 


Weddings remind us of receptions and one of 
these we attended some time ago. It was among 
persons of a different class of society, the genuine 
Albanian peasantry. The couple had been mar- 
ried some months before, but for some reason the 
bride had remained in her own home. Now the 
groom had gone to bring her to her new dwelling- 
place, and some of his intimate friends went out to 
escort them into the city. Immediately after their 
arrival their friends and neighbors called to present 
their congratulations. On entering we were in- 
troduced to a sister-in-law, who acted as hostess, 
and we were then presented to the bridal pair, who 
were seated in state upon the sofa. We extended 
our congratulations in the usual form, Na ¢yéyre,— 
** May you live long,’’ and then sat down for a few 
moments. The attire of the bride was extremely 
peculiar and interesting. A young and lovely bru- 
nette, in her native costume, she was charm- 
ing. She wore a garment corresponding to the 
ancient chiton, now called the hypokamison. 
This was made of heavy home-spun cotton, with 
solid silk embroidery round the bottom, — red, 
blue, green, and other colors,—more than half a 
yard deep. Above was a little jacket of the same 
material, the sleeves of which were its triumph and 
beauty. These were heavily embroide with 
gold braid, and presented an a pearance of great 
richness and elegance. Over this was a sleeveless 
garment somewhat longer, and slashed at the bot- 
tom, forming lappels. It was of heavy, white felt, 
trimmed, with crimson silk braid, and formed a 
picturesque addition to the costume. Upon the 
head of the bride was a little skull-cap of bright 
yellow, and fastened to this with gold pins was a 
veil of straw-colored gauze about a yard in length, 
which had a gold fringe several inches deep around 
the bottom. Her hair hung down her back in two 
braids. Large silk cords were braided in with the 
hair, and from each plait depended a heavy silk 
tassel. Upon her head was also a decoration of 
gold coins, which hung down upon her forehead. 
Similar, though larger, gold ornaments formed an 
elaborate neck lace, which made her look like some 
Indian princess. Large, silver bracelets on her 
arms completed her toilet. Her husband was 
dressed in the corresponding Albanian garb, differ- 
ing only in quality and cleanliness from that worn 
every day. ‘The most striking and novel article of 
this attire is a very full white skirt, so full that it 
stands out as if from crinoline, only one can readily 
see that the projection is due to the extreme full- 
ness. This skirt does not reach to the knee, and 
hence gives: the wearer quite the appearance of a 
ballet-girl. Yesterday, on looking from the win- 
dow, I chanced to behold two men thus appareled 
dancing together in a rather graceful way, which 
carried the resemblance still further. Below this 
skirt, which is made of fine cotton, appears a cream- 
white garment half-way between tights and trous- 


dlers. Below the knee the limbs are sometimes en- 


cased with leggings, of leather, broadcloth, or 
crocheted worsted. ‘The bride-groom’s were of a 
very fine, soft leather, and looked fresh and hand- 
some. Low, pointed shoes or slippers covered his 
feet. Over his shoulders was a jacket of fine felt 
or broadcloth, with sleeves consisting of uppers 
only, under-sleeves of white cotton showing below. 
The jacket was also open in front, exposing to view 
a spotless shirt-front. A little cap adorned his 
head, and the tout ensemble formed a picturesque com- 
panion-piece to the bride. In a few moments re- 
freshments were served in a manner which seemed to 
us sufficiently novel; though, as we had been 
previously instructed, we knew how to behave 
better than one compatriot of ours, who, as we 
heard, proceded to eat a good part of the refresh- 
ments designed for the whole company. A woman 
brought in a tray upon which were several glasses 
of water, spoons, and a tumbler of jelly. The 
guest is expected to take aspoon and dip outa 
spoonful of jelly, take a glass of water, eat the 
jelly and drink as much water as he chooses ; then 
place the spoon in the glass, and return it to the 
salver. This is to be done speedily, as the bearer 
waits for one to finish before proceeding to serve 
the others in like manner. The jelly is always 
very nice, and the refreshment is aceeptable, if 
one only knows how to manage. We subse- 
quently made an afternoon call upon the bride, on 
which vceasion we were also treated to jelly; and 
she favored us by exhibiting her troussean, which 
| was stored in a chest in the parlor, There were 


seventeen of the long garments which seem to be 
equivalent to dress and undergarment, both. 
None of these was entirely destitute of erobroidery, 
and the second-best one was almost as elaborate 
as the wedding-dress. There were also a number 
of jackets with embroidered sleeves, and of sleeve- 
less outer-garments. All of the embroidery was 
the work of her own hand, and must have occupied 
her for several years. The beautiful gold fringe 
upon the veil was the work of a younger sister. 
The husband was a man apparently in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty, and evidently very proud of his 
pretty young wife. They had gone to house- 
keeping in a little house of two rooms, with a 
kitchen below ; though the man was said, through 
the rise of real estate, to be worth one hundred 
thousand francs. The sisters of the bride said that 
she would continue to wear the Albanian costume 
for a year or two; then she will subside into third- 
rate European dress, abandoning the picturesque- 
ness of her native garb. 

This variety of costume gives a certain interest 
and charm to the streets of Athens. The city 
itself is not beautiful, except in its location, though 
it has reason to be proud of its appearance, if its 
age be considered. It is really but fifty years old, 
for when made the seat of government, in 1835, it 
consisted merely of a few Turkish huts. There 
are now some broad, handsome streets, but many 
are very narrow and circuitous, lined with small, 
low houses. Some are barely wide enough for 
one carriage, and what happens when two meet | 
am unable to say; for, though the driving is done 
mainly on the broad thoroughfares, carriages do 
go through the narrow streets. On these are 
funny little shops of all sorts, and the people sit 
out on the sidewalks, so that one generally walks 
in the middle of the street. When we first 
came to Athens it was about the time of 
the enrollment of soldiers for the proposed war, 
and the streets presented an unusally animated 
appearance. Besides the ordinary European garb, 
three others are constantly seen; one the pre- 
viously described Albanian dress. This is ex- 
tremely pretty and becoming, when the cotton is 
immaculate in whiteness, and the other garments 
rich and fine; but as the costume is oftenest seen 
on men of the lower classes, the white shirt is 
exceedingly grimy; no leggings at all are worn, 
and the jacket is plain and dirty. Another pecul- 
iar costume is always of dark blue; a closely 
fitting jacket and trousers reaching to the knee, 
which are made ina most remarkable fashion. 
They are really a skirt, of which a part is gather- 
ed in closely below either knee, leaving the rest 
as a full bag. Long blue stockings and low shoes 
complete this outfit. An ordinary soldier’s uni- 
form is the third variety of costume. 

(To be continued. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FALL OPENING. 


The temperature on Monday, Sept. 6, was sug- 
gestive of 5 ome and the small boy who remarked 
that it felt just like the last day of school, and that 
it seemed jusf as if thers had been no vacation but 
was just agoing to be one, expressed the sentiment 
of teachers as well as pupils. Fortunately the 
schools were closed the next day in order to give 
teachers and pupils an opportunity to attend the 
Illinois State Fair, for which complimentary tickets 
were distributed. The children no doubt had a 
happy time, and thoroughly appreciated the gener- 
osity of president and secretary, while such of the 
teachers as attended the fair and were unwary 
enough to betray their vocation by speaking to 
youngsters were grotesquely lampooned in one of 
the city papers though, no doubt, judging from 
the description, the reporter mistook the boy's 
mothers and big sisters for school teachers. Desir- 
able as it may be for teachers to accompany pupils 
to places of interest, Chicago teachers will scarcely 
be willing to run the gauntlet and be caricatured 
for the good of the cause, but do as the writer did, 
consign the complimentary to the waste-basket and 
visit an art gallery. ‘Teachers certainly merit the 
respect and courtesy if not the admiration of the 
press and public in general. Why not speak of 
teachers and their meetings as respectfully as of 
other professional! bodies ? Chicago has no reason 
to blush for the appearance or conduct of her school 
teachers,—all are intelligent, representative men 
and women ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche.”’ 

At the last regular meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation Mr. A. C. Story was elected president. 
Mr. Story has long been an active member of the 
board, and is eminently qualified for the position. 
He is a prominent lawyer, and is well and favora- 
bly known. 

The Committee on Teachers recommended 
that two additional assistant superintendents 
be elected in order to increase the efficiency 
of the schools; but aetion was deferred, and 
a resolution adopted authorizing the Committee on 
Teachers ‘‘ to consider the subject of whether any, 
and what division of labor, duties and authority 
is necessary to insure a more complete and _per- 
fect supervision of the schools of the city without 
increasing the namber of employés, or adding to 
its salary list; said committee to report at an 
early date.”’ 

Though deferred for a time, it will doubtless 
become absolutely necssary to increase the force 
of supervisors before long. All innovations meet 
with opposition. Progress may be retarded, bat 
not hindered, any more than the tide can be kept 
back by sticking pins in the sand. 

The JOURNAL of Sept. 2d, congratulates those 
to whom the new term means promotion. The 
name of O. T. Bright, principal of the Douglas 
school, heads the list. Mr. Bright has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Englewood 


schouls, and principal of the High school, at a 


salary of $8,000 per anouum, He has the best 


wishes of his many friends.” His successor, Mr. 
Lewis Block, principal of the! Sheridan school, 
mentioned in the JOURNAL not long since, is well 
qualified to take his place. It is perfectly safe to 
predict that the Douglas will not only hold its 
present high rank, but become more noted under 
his administration. Few men ‘bring as broad a 
culture, and as much genuine worth into the pro- 
fession of Mr. Block. 

Mr. Brayton of the Webster School, whose mus- 
tache was a prominent feature in all the leading 
newspapers during the summer, was a member of 
the jury that did the city in particular, and the 
world in general, the inestimable service of relega- 
ting seven of the anarchists to Haman’s fate and 
consigned the other to a place of safety. Mr. 
Brayton is a shrewd, off-hand, business man, 
totally unlike the stereotyped schoolmaster of ye 
olden times. His transfer to the Raymond School 
means promotion, inasmuch as it will be one of the 
largest schools, as soon as the new addition,—an 
elegant building,—shall be completed. 

Mr. E. A. Barnes, who for several years has 
been doing most excellent work as principal of the 
Keith School, takes charge of the Webster School, 
which is a larger and growing school. 

The elements of physiology will be taught in the 
Sixth Grade ; this is a step in the right direction. 
The best thing in life is life itself,—to know how 
to live. M. W. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F, B. GAULT, So. Pueble. 

CoLORADO.— We have heard, casually, that 
the recent Institute held in Las Animas Co. was a 
great success. In similar manner we have heard 
that Supt. Dick is regarded as the best county 
superintendent that the ‘‘ kingdom of Las Animas 
Co.”’ has ever had. He has double duty, being 
the principal of the Trinidad schools, 

Miss Atta L. Nutter has removed to So. Pueblo 

to take charge of the high school. For several 
years she was connected with the Tileston Normal 
School, Wilmington, N. C. Since her return from 
Europe she has not regularly engaged in school- 
work. Her success in her new field is already as- 
sured, 
_ At the request of the Board of Regents of 
State Agricultural College, Professor C. F. Davis 
will remain in charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment during the current year. 

Atwood is to erect a $5,000 schoolhouse next 
summer. 

Miss Josephine Adams, for several years one of 
the strong grammar teachers of Greeley, has ac- 
cepted an appointment in Cheyenne. 

Father Zabin has secured forty students in Colo- 
-—_ and New Mexico for the University of Notre 

ame. 


District OF CoLUMBIA.—The Normal Kin- 
dergarten Institute and National Kindergarten 
opens Sept. 20, in a far more elegant and spacious 
building, at the northeast corner of Massachusetts 
avenue and 10th street, Washington, where Mrs. 
Louise Pollock will be happy to receive her old 
friends and many new ones. 

Miss Susie Pollock, principal of the Froebel In- 
stitute, 13th street, has just returned to Washington 
from Mountain Lake Park, Md., where she had 
been invited to superintend the summer school, and 
hold a kindergarten summer institute. 

The Pensoora Free Kindergarten is not yet a 
public institution, but will reopen at 706 K street, 
sustained by private subscriptions, and superin- 
tended by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 


INDIANA.—At the institute held in Rust Co., 
recently, resolutions were unanimously adopted in- 
honor of Mrs. R. A. Moffitt’s memory. The teach- 
ers of the county will place a monument at her 
grave. 

Owing to the prevalence of diphtheria, the 
schools of Logansport will delay their opening for 
some weeks. 

Dr. Mendenhall has been chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. Thompson as president of the Rose Poly- 
technic School. The doctor was formerly con- 
nected with the imperial schools of Japan. 

Prof. B. W. Evermann, of the State University, 
has been chosen to succeed Prof, O, P. Jenkins, 
who recently resigned the chair of Natural Sci- 
ence in the State Normal School. Professor Ever- 
mann is an ardent disciple of President Jordan’s, 
and for his years is perhaps the most widely known 
scientist in the State. 

Ex-President Moore of Earlham is now at the 
head of a flourishing school in North Carolina. 
His wide circle of acquaintances in the State are 
rejoiced to know that his health has greatly im- 
proved. 

Judge Geo. A. Bicknell, of New Albany, has 
been chosen professor of law in the State Univer- 
sity, at a salary of $2,500 per year. 

Indiana Normal School, located at Covington, 
was dedicated last week. Its dedication will prob- 
ably be the most striking fact in its history. 

Prof. E. E. Smith is in great demand as an insti- 
tute worker. 

William Dawson, of Spiceland, perhaps the best- 
known astronomer of the State, is arranging for a 
lecturing tour. 

The Life of Thomas A. Hendricks, by John W. 
Holeombe and Hubert M. Skinner, will be out 
in a week. It is a valuable volume of 650 pages, 
and forms a historical review of American politics 
for thirty-five years past. The subscriptions re- 
ceived in advance are large in number, and the 
work is awaited with impatience. 

The Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will be issued earlier than usual, this year, 
and will be characterized by special interest. 


The Reading Circle outlook was never better 
than at present, To the efficiency of the present 
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board this is largely due. Twice the State Teach- 
ers’ Association has simply reélected the retiring 
members,— a policy which, it is to be hoped, will 
continue for some years. 

Mr. E. H. Bingham has entered upon his sec- 
ond year’s service in the department of public in- 
struction, and is proving a popular and efficient 
young assistant. 

State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—The Wellesley Western Association 
held its fifth annual reunion and banquet at the 
Grand Pacific Chicago. |The officers for the ensuing 
year are: Prest.— Hinchliffe; Vice-Prests.— 
Misses Anna Belden and Jennie C. Farr; Cor. Sec. 
—Miss Florence Homer; Recording Sec. and Treas. 
—NMiss Florence Albro; Editor—Miss Marion Ely. 
A special car for young ladies and their friends, 

ing to Wellesley College, went by way of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

ILLtNo1s.—The candidates for the office of State 
Supt. have been named by the two great political 
parties. Dr Richard Edwards is too well known to 
need any introduction to our readers. He is the 
nominee of the Republican party. 

F. T. Oldt, the superintendent of the Lanark 
schools, is well known in the northern part of the 
State, and his nomination is looked ae with great 
favor by the Democratic party. r. Oldt’s ex- 
tended knowledge of county school work, and his 
long and successful practice in the school-room, 
makes him worthy the high honor conferred upon 
him by his party friends. 

Dr. Edwards is a born leader of men, and ranks 
among the test teachers. As an orator he has 
few equals, and will, if called upon to do so, ably 
represent the great State of Illinois in our national 
associations. With either of these men at the helm 
the school interests of the State must move forward. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

Kansas. — The State University opened with 
an address by Hon. T. D. Thatcher on the duties 
of students. 

Professor Cowdrich, last year’s principal at Har- 
per, goes this year to take charge of Yates Center 
schools. 

Supt. Weir of Arkansas City spent the summer 
visiting in Indiana. 

Supt. Ford of Eldorado adds two or three State 
normal graduates to his corps of assistants this'year. 

Miss Sue E. Hogelin, after a very brief canvass, 
secured the Republican nomination for county su- 
perintendent of Jackson county. She will make 
an efficient officer. 

Supt. Gridley goes to Harper with excellent 


prospects. 

J. R. Bickerdyke, of Bunker Hill, is reported by 
those who know as good material to fill the place 
of institute instructor. 

Supt. Dicklow of Franklin County is reported as 
a very efficient manager of the affairs of his office. 

Preparations are in progress for sectional meet- 
ings of teachers at Thanksgiving time. 

e State Normal is now receiving numerous calls 
by telegraph and otherwise for teachers to fill va- 
eancies and to take charge of new school-rooms, 
which are made necessary by the growth of Kansas 
cities. 

State Editor,O. WHITMAN Red Wing. 

MrnyesoTa.—The enrollment in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, the first week of the term, 
was 11,200, a large increase over last year. Ex- 
assitant superintendent H. M. Moore has gone 
into the real estate and loan business. 

The attendance in the Stillwater schools is 

r than ever before. Four new rooms are 
needed to accommodate the extra number of 
pupils. 

Prof. F. V. Hubbard began his work in the 
Waseca schools, Monday, Sept. 13, with seven as- 
sistants. 

Principal J. H. Rankin of the Owatonna 
schools, has nine assistants. 

The enrollment in the Albert Lea is 605, 
Prof. Edward Brady is in charge. 

The St. Paul School Board unanimously adopted 
the following: As Prof. B. F. Wright is about 
to retire from the superintendency of the St. Paul 
public schools, the Board of Education desires to 
express its thanks for the able manner in which he 
has discharged the daties of his office, and to bear 
willing testimony to his efficiency in building up 
the public schools of St. Paul. Coming among 
us nineteen years ago, he served for one year as 
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principal of the Jefferson school, ten years as 
principal of the high school, and eight years as 
superintendent of schools, and we feel that to his 
intelligent and zealous efforts St. Paul is largely 
indebted for the present excellence and high 
standard of her common school system. 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MicniGAN.— Prof. H. S. Carhart, of North- 
western University, has been unanimously elected 
to the chair of Physics in the University of Mich- 
igan, and has accepted the position. 


New JERSEY.—Jersey City schools began the (th. 
This place has more children between 5 and 18 in 
proportion to the population than any other city in 
the country. The city’s finances do not permit, at 
present, proper facilities for the multitudes of 
youngsters who desire admisssion. To meet the 
demand classes were formed for half-day sessions in 
the primary schools. One class is taught during 
the morning session, and is then dismissed to make 
room for the afternoon class. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

OnIO0.—Washington Co. Institute closed a week 
of high order of work at Marietta, Sept. 3, with 
an agreeable sociable at the commodious residence 
of the president of the college, by the invitation of 
Mrs. Eaton. Professor Mickleborough and Mrs. 
D. Lathrop Williams were aided in the regular in- 
struction by Professors Chamberlin and Phillips of 
the college, and in lectures by Prof. Martin An- 
drews, Professor Biscoe, Dr. Andrews, President 
Eaton, and State Commissioner Brown. Two 
county examiners, Messrs. Ryan and Phillips, were 
in constant attendance. Two hundred and sixty- 
seven were enrolled,—44 more than last year,— 
52 subscribed for educational journals; voted by 
majority for four-weeks institute next year, 
that lowest pay per month for women should 
be $25, and for men $35. While the simplest de- 
tails of the teacher's work were not neglected, the 
ighest considerations bearing upon it were enforced. 

institute in the State will do better ? 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Peter S. Bergstresser, a 
member of the Legislature, is at the head of the 
schools at Trevorton. 

A. C. Labarre leaves legal practice to superin- 
tend the schools of Bangor. 

Lafayette College began its 55th year with 260 
students, —70 in the freshman class. Thomas 
Beaver of Danville, an iron manufacturer and a 
liberal benefactor of Lafayette, has established the 
** Beaver Free Library’’ and Y. M. C. A. endowed 
with $100,000, The corner-stone was recently laid. 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville. 
TENNESSEE.—One of the best educational in- 
stitutions to which the people of Memphis can point 
with pride is the Institute for Boys, presided over 
by Prof. W.S. Jones, one of the most conscientious 
and most accomplished educators in the South, 


Urau.—The New West Commission is building 
a new $3,000 school-house and chapel combined, 
in the Tenth Ward, Salt Lake City. Miss Gilberth 
will be principal, with one assistant. 

The Catholics have just opened a new school for 
boys. It is called ‘‘ All Hallows College,’ and is 
designed to furnish a complete school, from primary 
grade to college, for 300 boys. 

Supt. N. A. Calkins, of New York City, gave 
Salt e City a call on his way eastward from 
California. Your correspondent was glad to greet 
him and show him the sights of ‘* Zion.”’ 

The Presbyterian teachers lately met for their 
semi-annual association at Brigham City. A re- 
markably long program was provided, almost 
wholly on nae school topics. Supt. Martin 
presided. 


Virernta.—Prof. Addison Hoge, of Lynch- 
burg, goes to Oxford, Miss., to take the chair of 
Greek in Oxford University. 

The thirty-fourth session of Roanoke College 
— on the 15th instant, with a large number 
of students on the ground. The people stand ready, 
as in former years, to show their warm interest in 
the college by doing their part to contribute to the 
happiness and advancement of the “‘ college boys.”’ 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
WIsconsIN.—Galesville University, whose chief 
building was burned down, rejoices in its reconstruc- 
tion under Rev. J. Irwin Smith as president ; Mark 


E. Bowman, professor of Mathematics; and Prof. 
Peters, Latin and Greek. Opened Sept. 1. 

Prof. John C. Chamberlain, of Beloit, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, to sueceed Dr. J. C. Bascom, resigned. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— A successful meeting of the Lincoln Co. Edu- 
cation Association was held at East Boothbay. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. l4and 15. Among 
the prominent educators present were Hon. N. A. 
Luce, State Superintendent of*Pablic Schools; R. 
Woodbury, principal of Castine Normal School ; 
H. K. White, principal of Lincoln Academy, New- 
castle. The evening exercises were especially in- 
teresting, there being two addresses and a gener- 
ous supply of excellent music both vocal and instru- 
wees Rev. C. D. Crane gave a lecture entitled 
‘* This one thing I do,’’ which ought to be read by 
every teacher and parent. About one hundred 
teachers were present. 

— High school opened at Harrington, Sept. 20; 
Oscar O. Owen, principal. 

— Westbrook is building a good high school- 
house ; the main form, two stories high, 58 x 73 feet, 
with two porches, each 8x 13 feet; built of brick 
and freestone; the tower is 12x 12 feet, 60 feet 
high. Other school-houses are in process of build- 
ing to meet the demands for school room in this 
growing town. 

— Miss Ellen L. Barton, principal of the Port- 
land School for the Deaf, after attending the na- 
tional convention of those engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, which met at San Francisco, ex- 
tended her trip to Alaska, whence she will return 
in a few days to organize the above-named school, 
which, under her care, has been very successful. 

— Mr. J. R. Condon, of Friendship, Colby, 
’85, takes the place of principal of the Richmond 
high school. r. B. S. Annis, Colby, ’84, for- 
merly principal at Richmond, goes to Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— There have been a large number of changes 
in the teachers of Dover. 

— Miss M. 8. Parsons, daughter of Rev. E. G. 
Parsons, of Derry, has accepted the appointment 
of matron of Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn. 

— A. J. Swain, formerly of Claremont, has been 
— superintendent of the schools of Owasso, 

ich, 

— Attendance in Lebanon high school is larger 
than ever before, and in excess of accommodations, 

— The attendance in the public schools of Keene 
has fallen off 300, owing to the establishment of a 
Catholie parochial school. 

— Two rooms will be closed in the O’ Donnell 
School, at Nashua, owing to the establishment of a 
parochial school. 

— There are eleven young men from Rochester 
in Dartmouth College. The new prindéipal of the 
high school is W. W. Allen, of Dexter, Me. He 
has 105 pupils. 

— The number of students entering Dartmouth 
is 90, divided as follows: Academic 67, Chandler 
Scientific 16. Agricultural 7. There are a few 
more expected. 

— Phillips-Exeter Academy has 117 new stu- 
dents, and a total of 300 in all classes. This is the 
largest attendance in the history of the school, and 
the faculty is larger than ever before. 

— In Warren the new board of Education has 
succeeded in carrying out the town system in a 
way to disband all the village schools, and secure 
the hatred of citizens. 

— Miss Helen Cobb, of Yarmouth, Me., a teacher 
in the normal school at Plymouth, has been en- 
gaged as principal of the girls’ department of the 
Stevens high school at Claremont. 

— L. J. Tuck, of Enfield, a recent graduate of 
Williams College, has been elected principal of the 
Wilton high school. 

— H. A. Hubbard, of Candia, has been engaged 
as principal of Kingston Academy. 

— A. J. Swain, formerly of Claremont, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Owasso, 
Mich. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— At the last meeting of the Boston Schoo 
Committee appointments for evening schools were 
made as follows: Teachers of Evening Drawing 
Schools—Principals, George H. Bartlett and George 


Jepson ; head assistants, Charles L. Adams, Anson 


K. Cross, Frank H, Collins, George H. Young; 
assistants, Annie E. Blake, Emma W. Bragdon, 
Wallace Bryant, Henry K. Burrison, John |, 
Frisbee, M. Louise Field, Emma Todd. Frank |. 
Mason, Thomas E. Sweeney, and Emma W. ay 
Principals of Elementary Bocting Schools—Ander- 
son street school, John R. Morse; Bigelow Schoo] 
George Oak; Dearborn School, Wm. H. Brown. 
Eliot School, Harvey L. Boutwell; Franklin 
School, Henry L. Sawyer; Lincoln School, Alonzo 
G. Ham; Lyman School, Henry B. Hall; Quiney 
School, Seth B. Smith ; Warren School, George G. 
Pratt; Warrenton Street School, Eber R. Butler - 
Wells School, Charles E. Hussey. ; 

— Fred. W. Brown, son of J. Willard Brown 
submaster of the Emerson School, East Boston, is 
teaching at Dover. 

— Miss Lizzie E. Morse, of North Easton, took 
her fifty pupils to Nantasket on one of the last 
days of the season; the money for the excursion 
being furnished by the Ames Fund. 

— Wellesley College opened with 562 students. 
—166 of these form the freshman class. The 
Eliot is open for the first time, and has 25 students, 
Miss Ellen L. Burrill, class of 80; Miss Mand 
Gilchrist, a special student of ’83-—’84; Miss Kate 
Kelsey, ’81—'83; and Miss Roberts, a graduate of 
Cornell University, are new members of the fac- 
ulty. These new members assist in the depart- 
ments of mathematics, botany, chemistry, and 


— The Norfolk Co. Master’s Club held its first 
meeting of the year Sept. 11, at the Crawford 
House, Boston. Mr. E E. Thompson having 
moved to Brockton, resigned his position as secre- 
tary, and was succeeded by the treasurer, Mr. F. 
P. Sherburne, of Brookline. Mr. D. G. Thompson, 
of Hyde Park, was elected treasurer. J. H. 
Burdett read an essay on ‘‘ A Course of Professional 
Reading for the Year’’ and awakened much inter- 
est. W. W. Curtis was the only disputant present, 
and he seconded the views of the essayist and 
added some of his own. After remarks by others 
advocating different plans, it was voted to take up 
next time the first part of Herbert Spencer’s Edu- 


cation as the topic for the essayist to be prepared 
on,—each member to read that part to he ready 
for the discussion, that the club may get all the 
good possible from the subject. It is proposed to 
take the whole book in the same way, the club 
thus acting as a Teachers’ Reading Circle. All 
male teachers of Norfolk Co. are invited. Next 
meeting, second Saturday in October. 

— C. A. Tuttle, Ph.D. (Heidelburg), of Hadley, 
Amherst 83, is appointed instructor in political 
economy in Amherst College. 

—Smith Academy, Hatfield,— Wm. Orr, Jr., 
principal,— begins its fifteenth year with flattering 
prospects. The enrollment is double that of last 
year, and the entering class is the largest ever ad- 
mitted to the school. The force of teachers has 
been increased, and the accommodation enlarged to 
provide for the increased attendance. The aim of 
the trustees is to provide first-class facilities in En- 
glish and scientific branches. Appropriations have 
been made to _ materials to aid in zoolog- 
ical study. e finances of the academy are in ex- 
cellent shape. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The New Haven schools opened last week 
with a total of 10,992 pupils. 

— Prin. Henry W. Loomis, a successful teacher 
of many years experience, commenced his duties as 
a of Washington School District, Sept. 6. 
with the earnest congratulations of many hundred 
—” who feel confident of his success as a prin- 
cipal. 

— The estimated expense of the New Haven 
City School District for the year commencing Sept. 
1, 1886, is $230,000. 

The yearly report of Supt. Dutton was presented 

by the Board of* Education at its last meeting. 
The report shows the same sound sense as those of 
former years. It will soon be published in the 
usual form. The board voted to make plain sew- 
ing ‘‘a regular branch of study for girls in grades 
four and five.”’ 
— Professor W. B. Dimon, late superintendent 
of public schools at Crown Point, Ind., has been 
appointed principal of the Shelton Public School, 
at Birmingham, Conn. 


Our CountTRyY’s GREATEST NEED.—What 
is needed to-day in our own country is skilled 


Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH CRAMMAR, 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNFy, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney's Gere 
man Grammar ; &c., 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*,* Issued Sept. ist, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEG ; 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Minn., 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


STILL THEY COME DAILY 


To the New England Bureau of Education for teach- 
ers from every part of the nation, and engagements 
are daily made for the ensuing year. Now is the time 
to register to meet these calls, and also for the schools 
opening at Christmas. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, 


THAT NEW 


By Bue P. Corton, Instructor in Natural Science, Ottawa High School, IIL, 
Will be ready in ten days. 


ZOOLOGY, 


A 7 of 46 pages is ready for delivery, gratis, to those looking for a better book than the one 
in use. Indiana State University, Missouri State University, Syracuse University, Albion College, 


knows his subject. (Dec. 11, 1885.) 

W. K. Brooks, Director of the Zoblogical Labora- 
tory Johns Hopkins University: I am glad that the 
author has undertaken to make his experience in 
teaching natural science available for other teach- 
ers, who have not had the special training in this 
branch of science which he has enjoyed. lam sure 
that the book will meet with a ready sale, and will 
be very useful to teachers. (Dee., 1845.) 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Claremont Coll., No. Carolina, and the Cook Co. Normal School, Ill., have already adopted the book. 


ALPHEUs Hyatt, Boston Society of Natural His-' 
: The book is a very fine thing. The author! “ Synopsis of Fishes of N. A.”: It strikes me as just 


DAVID 8. JORDAN, Pres, Indiana Univ. (autbor of 


the thing for teaching general zology in high schools. 
I have long since given up zoélogical text-books asa 
bad job, believing that no book which could be used 
without specimens had any value to the student. 
This is just the book we need for beginning zodlogi- 
cal work in a scientific spirit. I can promise you 
that we shall yo! it here for beginning classes, and 
think I shall not he disappointed in it. 


Boston, New York, and Caicaeo. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (9th year) reopens Oct. 1. The Kindergarten 
and advanced classes reopen Sept 29. 


Address Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, 
1333 Pine S8t,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mrs. S. H. HAYES’ 
Home and Day School, 


68 Cuester Square, Boston, 


Reopens September 30, 1886. 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


The Riverside Literature Series 
FOR THE SCHOOL | YEAR 1886--7. 


Issued Monthly. 
Single numbers, 15 cents each. Subscription for 
the nine new numbers, $1.25. 


The September issue, forming No. 19 of the Series, 
contains Part I. of 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— or — 


Benjamin Franklin, 


Frem his birth in 1106 to the publication of 
the first number of PooR RICHARD’S 
ALMANAC in 1782. 


Carefully Prepared for School Use. 


The October issue will contain Part Il. of the 
above; it will consist of the remainder of the Autobi- 
ography and a chapter completing the story of 
Franklin’s life. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK St., Boston. Mass, 
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labor. Education in its highest form is wanted, 
but it must be coupled with an ability to do some- 
thing, if it is to gain for its possessor any position 
in life. It must find some mode of expression, or 
the world is none the richer. Americans are 
noted for their ingenuity, but in how few has a 
thorough technical education brought out its high- 
est powers of expression ? Here isa field which 
can be heartily recommended to any boy who has 
decided to take the reins of life in his own hands 
instead of leaving them to the caprice of cireum- 
stances. If he has a taste for the mechanical arts, 
he has a splendid opportunity for the exercises of 
his powers. ‘The acquisition of manual dexterity 
is not difficult. It requires little beyond intelli- 
gent perseverance. But when this skill of hand 


is once acquired it brings an independence which 
many @man in aparently easier circumstances of 
life might well envy. Nor is it the humble calling 


possibilities open to the skilled worker are almost 
unlimited. Some new and more excellent creation 
is always possible, and from the workshop the 
directors of large undertakings are commonly 
chosen.— Scientific American. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
In DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind., says: “‘I used 


it in nervous debility brought on by overwork in 


warm weather, with good results.”’ 


— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.'S 


NEW . BOOKS. 


A White Heron, and Other Stories. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “ A Country 
Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc, 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
ConTENTS: A White Heron: The Gray Man; Farm- 

er Finch; Marsh Rosemary; The Dulham Ladies; A 

Business Man; Mary and Martha; The News from 

Petersham ; The Two Browns. 

Miss Jewett’s short stories hold a very high place 
in American literature. Their admirable pictures of 
New England scenes and characters, their generous 
appreciation of all excellence, their quiet and kindly 
humor, and their graceful ease and narrative, give 
to them a peculiar charm. 


POVERTY GRASS. 

Short Stories by LILLIE CHACE WYMAN. $1.25. 

CONTENTS: Hester’s Dower ; Saint or Sinner; Luke 
Gardiner’s Love; The Child of the State; * A Strang- 
er, yet at Home;” And Joe; Bridget’s Story; Valen- 
tine’s Chance. 

Many of these Stories have appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Where they have attracted marked at- 
tention by their power of narrative, aud yet more ~ 4 
the philanthropic spirit which was manifest in a - 
degree. The writer’s familiar knowledge of mill life 
in New England gives peculiar value to her descrip- 
tions, and her literary skill makes her stories emi- 
nently readable. 


Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison. 
1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Madison is one of the charming historic women 
of America. Her letters in this book and the con- 
necting passages are bright, and contain not a little 
fresh material concerning subjects and persons that 
attracted public attention in Mrs. Madison’s time. 
They make more real our history for the early part 
of i eT and throw a new and pleasing light 
upon it. 


RIVERSIDE POCKET SERIES. 
This series will include ten books which have al- 
ay no small degree of popular favor. They 
will well printed and bound in cloth, at 50 cents 
each. The first numbers are: 

1. DEEPHAVEN. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, au- 
thor of ** A Country Doctor,” ete. Cloth, 50 cents. 

2. EXILE, one of the eee series of “ Little 
Classics,” notable Short Stories and 
Sketches. Cloth, 50 cents. 

3. ADLRONDACK STORIES. A book of singular 
interest, by P. DEMING. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Longfellow’s Prose Works. 
Riverside Edition. With a new Portrait on Steel. 
In two volnmes. Crown 8vo, $3.00, 


These are the initial volumes in an entirely new 
and desirable edition of the complete works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. One of the volumes con- 
tains a new steel pecirass of Mr. Longfellow, en- 
graved from the oil portrait pamted when he was 
professor at Bowdoin College. The books are fur- 
—e with biographical, historical, and literary 
otes. 


Darley’s Illustrations to Evangeline. 
TWELVE OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS to the Evan- 
geline of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By F. 0. 
C. Darley. New Phototype edition. Folio, $7.50. 


A new edition of this popular work has been pre- 
pared, not with Ethogrape rints as heretofore, but 
with phototypes from Mr. Darley’s original designs. 
The result is very gratifying; the illustrations are 
exact reproductions of the artist’s drawings. 


FIRESIDE HAWTHORNE. 
THE CoMPLETE WoRKS OF NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. New Fireside Edition. Ip six volumes, 
$10.00; half calf, $20.00. Sold only in sets. 


i A compact edition of Hawthorne’s Works, and so 
ngabensive that it ought to have a general cireu- 


ate For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
AGENTS WANTE 


Forthe NEW PIcToRIAL 
BioGRaPHY—Now Ready: 


|Z EVERY-DAY LIF 
ABRAHAM 


LINCOL 


An Illustrated Biography of 
the Great American - 
dent, from an entirely New 
Standpoint, written by 
THOSE KNEW HIM, 
dress for liberal terms,éo 
MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED ‘a 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Wanted, Immediately, 


Ina Sake school, in a delightful New York City, a 


Lady teacher of Piano, wl 1s 
tee nO can also teach Latin. 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


fT 
Bound Volumes a, ous 


sent to any address. ice, eac 00. 


which the drawing-room is apt to picture it. The} }y 


INSTRUCTION. 


A gentleman, with ten years’ experience as a 
teacher, desires a position in High or Grammar 


School, or as Tutor in private family. Address 
P., NV. Journal Office, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


- CALLS LIKE THE FOLLOWING 


ARE OFTEN RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


Dr. OncuTT,— 

Please send me, by return mail, a list of first-class 
lady Grammar Teachers, Normal School Graduates, 
who can be seen at work in their own school rooms, 
ans who are now receiving less than $550 or $600. 
salary. 

All teachers who desire promotion, with a higher 
salary, should register without delay with the N. E. 
Bureau of Educativn. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Helps and Aids for 


H:.. TO TEACH 
AND 
STUDY U.S. HISTORY. 


A Book of Brace Outlines, Topics, Review Ques- 
tions, Blackboard Forms, Suggestions to Teachers and 
Pupils, Queer Queries, and Answers on History, ete. 
225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in His- 
tory. Thousands have been sold and have given sat- 
isfaction. Price, $1.00. 

Consists of 225 


URIOUS 
0 questions and an- 
swers upon a va- 
OBWEBS 8 Be riety of subjects. 


Its use will arouse an interest in any school. One 
teacher writes: ** Our pointe is very neat, yet she 
has Cobwebs on her desk all the time.’” Price, 20 ets. 
Cobwebs No. 2, with 250 Questions and Answers: 
Price, 20 cts. Both for 82 cts. 


H UNTER’S 
ISTORICAL a m S 
A set of 63 cards with book of directions for play- 


ing 22 Games on U. S. History, Very interesting and 
instructive. Price, 40 


ENERAL 


HISTORY CARDS, 

A set of 120 Cards on General History, by J. W 
Freeman, author of Improved Geographical and 
Historical Cards, and on the same plan. Ready Sep- 
tember 20. Price 50 cts. 


woRK 
IN 


GEOGRAPHY. 
McCormick, of the Illinois Borne) 


By Henr 
‘ull of practical Hints and Facts. 


University. 
pp. $1.00. 


The march is as as 


Our Public-Schools Mareh, children. The march is as 


OF COURSE YOU wish to keep your school up to the highest standard of efficiency, and are contin- 


ually on the lookout for anythfng that will add to its attractiveness; therefore, send for my CATALOGUE. 
It contains 32 pp. describing fully the above and hosts of other similar goods, Method Books, Games, 


Dialogues, Speakers, etc. It will cost YOU a postal-card. (Mention The Journal.) 


A. FLANAGAN, ... 


163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL . 


ADAMS'S SOLAR CAMERA | 

FOR. TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. | 

_ BETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON | 

CIRCULARS FREE,CHARLES FADAMS, 


ole 


ASSOCIATES 


Members of the K. of H., R. A., A. O. U. W., and 
all others who wish additional and sure provision for 
their families, without incurring further obligations 
to attend Lodge meetings, or who desire nefit 
Certificates for their wives, are cordially invited to 
examine the merits of our Association. 

The prominent feature is the Saymens of one-half 
the benefit to the MEMBER, upon his or her 


arising from accident, old age or incurable disease. 
The other half to be paid to beneficiary at death. 


Medical Examination by your Lodge Examiner. 


The Association is incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, whose Insurance Commissivner ex- 
amines its affairs annually. A Reserve Fund, as 

uired by law, has been deposited in U. S. Bonds, 
with the treasurer of the Commonwealth. 


$500, $1,000, $1,500 and $2,000 Gertificates Issued: 


May the uniersigned be pardoned for expressing 
the trust that their personal experience in Assess- 
ment Orders will inspire a confidence that they have 
established and will maintain a reliable, sound and 
permanent institution. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Send to the Secretary, H. M. CABLE, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Shean” bor information and blanks. 
HIN A. CUMMINGS, President. 
Sonn HASKELL BUTLER, Vice President, 
THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Treasurer. 
J. HOWARD FALLON, Auditor, 


FOR ALL. $80 a week and expenses 
free. 
d. Outfit worth ond 


Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St. 


Work 


. O. VICKERY, Augusta, e 


STEM-WINDING 


BEAUTY ONLY 
OSIT. ELY THE FIRST & 


To establish a trade direct with Consumers at once and 
secure the good will ofagents for future businers. Wewill 
send one of our beautifnal and elegant Stem-Winding 
Sella Gold finished Watches by registered mail—on re- 
ceipt of 83.75. Every watch warranted to keep accurate 
time. Afulljeweled lever movement hunting case watch 
4. Two watches, one of each kind $7.60; either 
lady or gente’ size, plain or engraved casesor, if you perfer 
tosend us $4.00 to pay for packing, expresscharges, etc, 
we will send a watch on approval, trusting to yourhonor to 
ay balance when you receive it, Anytime within 60 days 
fs not found exactly as described, movey cheerfully return- 
ed. If you order two or more watches seud $4.00 for each 
watch. When full amount of money is sent with order we 
send an elegant Chain and Charm Free with every 
watch. Willsendopen face if wanted, Handseme costi 
gold finished cases, new and beautiful designs and we wi 
put it against any watch usually seld by dealers for ten 
timesthe amount. Just the thing for agents and others to 
sell or for speculating and trading parpesee. Positively 
no disconnt from above prices—order at once as this offer 
willbe withdrawn DWARDS & CO., 
afier sixty days, impo ere & Manufacturers, 
Addressorders to Broadway, New York. 


Two Text-Books 


MENTAL SCIENCE 


PSYCHOLOGY: The Cognitive Powers. 


By James MeCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. Just Published. 12mo, 
$1 50. 


[From the Preface :} 


* For the last thirty-four years I have been teach- 
ing Psychology by written lectures to students in Ire- 
land and America. From year to year I have be®n 
maprering my course, and I claim to have advanced 
w 


h the times. 

“TI certainly wish this little work to be used asa 
text-book, and thus widen and prolong my teaching 
power. But people say, “dull as a text-book.” In 
science and in literature illuminate 

1eir books (as in the old missals) by figures. We 
cannot do this in mental science, as our thoughts 
have not forms nor colors. I maintain, however, that 
they have livelier features. I have sought to avoid 
dryness by illustrating mental laws by —— from 
human nature. As general laws are drawn from par- 
ticular cases, so they are best understood by concrete 
facts coming under our experience. 

“Following the example set by several distinguished 
writers, I have carried out my exposition of the fac- 
ulties by instructions as to their improvement.” 


[From the Christian Intelligencer. ] 


“This work will be the crowning literary labor of 
the learned author, as it will be the ripened fruit of a 
life-long study and of thirfy-four years of teaching in 
this branch of science. . . . We need only say that 
this Psychology is kept singularly clear from a priort 
ey ep and is a strictly scientific exposition; 
that it has all of the author's charms of lucidity in 
thoughtand style, and of freedom from needless tech- 
nicalities; and that it is illustrated by experiment 
and observation so as to be always interesting, and 
even at times racy and refreshing roading ; and is 
so ep putas to be an incomparabie text-book 
on the subject.” 


AN: OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; 


Or, The Body and Mind in One System. 


With Illustrative Diagrams. Revised Edition. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., late Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 12mo, $1.75, 


[From Gen. 8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of 
Hampton Institute. 


“Tam glad of the op egy | to express my high 
eparecia® on of Dr. Hopkins’s ‘ Outline Study of Man.’ 
It has done more for me personally than any book 
besides the Bible. More than any other, it teaches 
the greatest of lessons, Know thyself. This it does in 
such clear, but vigorous, terse language that for over 
ten years Thave made it a text-book in the senior 
class of this school, which I take myself in this study, 
and feel that my best work for these two unfortunate 
races is giving them, through the ‘ Outline Study,’ a 
general idea of their own physical, mental, and moral 
conditions, and of the grounds of obligation and of 
duty as members of families, of society, as citizens, 
and as God’s children. It is, I think, the greatest 
and most useful of the books of the greatest of our 
American educators, and is destined to do a great 
work in forming not ow f the ideas but the character 
of youth in America and in other parts of the world.”’ 


[From Prof. ADDISON BALLARD, of Lafayette 
College. | 


“T have for years used Dr. Hopkins’s ‘ Outline 
Study of Man’ in connection with his ‘ Law of Love’ 
asa text-book for our seniorclasses. I have done this 
with unfailing success and with increasing satisfac- 
tion. Itis of incalculable advantage to the student 
to come under the influence, through his books, of 
this great master of thought and of style. I cannot 
speak of ‘ Outline Study’ in terms of too hearty com- 
mendation.”’ 


a*s Correspondence and application for examina- 
tion copies of the above books are requested from all 
teachers wishing to select a text-book in mental 
science. , 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743—745 Broadway, New York. 


Do You Want to Own 


One of the best Boys’ Boarding Schools in one of the 
best localities in New England? If so, you can 
urchase said school and outfit, at a great |bargain, 
y inquiring of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educat on, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EXPRESSION Training for every 
SCHOOL OF + heed in LElocution, 
voice, body, or mind. Courses for Speakers, Teach- 
ers, Professionals, and members of Society. 48 hours 
a . Work adapted in kind and amount to indi- 
vidual needs, aim, and opportunity. Classes for 
those out of town, graduates of other schools, etc. 
Library; Loan Fund; Degree of A.M. to A. B.’s. 
Opens October 7. Call10—1. For Catalogues, etc., ad- 
dress 8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., FREEMAN PLACE, 
Readings b ill ope 
Course of eading elocutionists will open 
with the School for benefit of Sdowment Fund. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 
laneous works of FICTION, 
POETRY, or 


TRAVEL 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 


tion and copyright date. 
PyEDW. E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Mass. 


ITCHELL'S ATLAS 22 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. a 


2 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lob Lie Ry-the Fire, Ewing Roberts Brothers, Boston, gi 00 
A Phantom Lover. ° - - Lee 50 
Berries by the Brier. - - - - Bates 1 00 
The Battle of Gettysburg. - - - - - Paris Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 50 
House of Walderne. - Crake E & JB Young & Co, NY, 100 
Mary’s Meadow. - - - Ew'n 30 
Microbes. - - Trouessart D Appleton & Co, N Y. 1 50 
Easy Lessonsin French. - - - - - 70 
The Philosophy of Education. - - - - Rosenkranz 
Elementary Lessons in Greek. - - : Winchell 
Greek Lessons - - - - - Kose 140 
Sadier’s Commercial Arithmetic. - - - Saddler & Will W H Sadler. Baltimore, Md., 100 
Shakespeare's England. - - - - - Winter Ticknor & Co, Boston, 60 
Wedding Chimes. - : - - . - Kennard Ward & Drummond, N. Y, 1 00 
Co stantinople. - - - - - - - Amicis G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 2 50 
to of ungary. am “ “ “ “ 

The Book, Ete. Blake Cong S 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, 1 50 
A First Reader. - - - - - - - Stickney Ginn & Co, Boston, 35 
Deephaven - - - - - - - Jewett Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston, 50 
Training Schools for Kindergartners. - - - Peabody de Heath & 0. 100 
The Labor Movement in America. - - - Ely TY Crowell & Co, NY, 1 50 
Meditations of a Parish Priest. - - - - Hapgood : 1 24 

. John’s Eve - - - - - ‘ol . 1 25 

Treatise on - - - - w d » 
La Fille de Roland - - - - Bornier William R Jenkins, 
Lan Fran - - - - ercy ad 

Hakiuyt Cassell & Co, NY, 10 
Francis. - - - - - - Vero Harper & Bros, N Y, 26 

es ofa rehant Nav - - - vela 
Daddy Dave. - - - Faonk & Wagnalls, NY, 
Commentary on Jobn. Vol. 2. - - - - jodet 

Bolton T Y Crowell & Co, 150 


Lives of Girls who Became Famous. - - - 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A Goop Hore.—The Grand Union Hotel, oppo- 
site the Grand Central Depot in New York City, is 
conveniently located for the accommodation of 


travelers. It is an excellen? place for visitors, as it 
is near the depot and easy of access from all parts 
of the city. e accommodations are of the first 
order,—the rates are low, the rooms are ample and 
commodious, and the attendants —~ bw 
polite. It enjoys a large patro , and is worthy 


WE desire to remind the school and college offi- 
cers, teachers, and all persons in want of school 
supplies, that A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, whose advertise- 
ment appears each week on the second page of THE 
JOURNAL, are probably the most extensive manu- 
facturers and dealers of School Furniture and School 
Apparatus in the world. They supply sixty-five 
varieties of Globes, including several styles of fine 
Library Globes, and the celebrated Mc Vicar Tel- 
lurian Globe. Also, Slated Globes for Illustration 
in the study of spherical geometry, trigonometry, 
surveying, and map-drawing. The following are 
among the advantages of Andrews’ Globes: 1. They 
show the latest political changes, and the principal 
topographical features, according to the late dis- 
eoveries. 2. Ontlines of natural and political di- 
visions are distinctly given. 3. Ocean currents and 
isothermal lines are represented. 4. They are 
made of papier mache, are covered with a compo- 
sition that cannot be easily dented or broken, and 
are water-proof. 5. Twenty-four meridians are 
represented, which make the reckoning for time 
very easy, being one hour foreach meridian. They 
keep a full supply of Blackboards, School Crayons, 
Crayon Compasses, the New Crayon Holder, School 
Rulers, ete. They have the most elegant stores on 
this continent, and their goods are of superior qual- 
ity and prices reasonable. Send for price-list of 
Sehool Apparatus ; circulars of Charts, Globes, ete. 
Address A. H. Andrews & Co., manufacturers of 
School Supplies, Chicago; or No. 686 Broadway, 
New York; No. 815 Arch street, Philadelphia ; 
No. 611 Washington street, Boston. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


WE invite attention to the use of Adams's Solar 
Camera, which is shown on preceding page of 
THe JOURNAL. It is an instrument of great 
value for illustrating geography, etc., by throwing 
pictures on a screen by sunlight. We observe 
with pleasure that it is indorsed heartily by Super- 
intendents Harris, Harrington, and Marble, and 
by Principals Dunton, Hagar, Russell, Morgan, 
and many others. Its use would be a blessing in 
every school. 


Tue Gem Pencit SHARPENER, which is ad- 
vertised in our columns this week, is well adapted 
for use in schools, as it will sharpen either lead or 
slate pencils quicklyand well. It is a well propor- 
tioned machine, and is operated by means of 
a crank attached to a gear, which intermeshes 
with, and rapidly rotates, two small pinions, 
one of which revolves the chuck for holding 
the pencil, and the other a metal disk, with which 
it is connected by a shaft. The disk is covered by 
a circular piece of sandpaper, which is held in posi- 
tion by a thumb-screw and washer. To sharpen 
a pencil it is pushed through the chuck, which is 
self-adjusting to any ordinary size, and the end 
pressed against the sandpaper and brought to a 
point by a few revolutions of the crank. The 
number that can be sharpened upon one piece of 


sandpaper is Koved peg and when it is worn out 
it ean be rep by another at a trifling expense. 
A package of one dozen sandpaper disks are sent 
with each machine, and additional packages can 
be obtained, when required, at 15 cents each; but 
many cut them out themselves from ordinary 
sandpaper. ‘The ‘‘Gem”’ is patented and m 
factured by Gould & Cook, and several hundred 
are already in use in our New England schools. 


A Svuccessrut Business Man. — Hon. 
| Daniel F. Beatty, the great organ and piano manu- 
facturer, is building and shipping more organs and 
pianos than ever. In 1870 Mr. Beatty left home a 
nniless plow-boy ; and by his indomitable will he 
as worked his way up so as to sell so far nearly 
100,000 of Beatty's organs and pianos since 1870. 
Nothing seems to dishearten him ; obstacles laid in 
his way, that would have wrecked any ordinary 
man forever, he turns to an advertisement and 
comes out of it brighter than ever. His instru- 
; ments, as is well known, are very popular, and are 
‘to be found in all parts of the world. We are in- 
formed that during the next ten years he intends to 
‘sell 200,000 more of his make, that means a busi- 
ness of $20,000,000 if we average them at $100 
| each. It is already the largest business of the kind 
‘in existence.”’ Write him at Washington, N. J., 
for catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— I see the gods 
Upbraid our suff’ rings, and would humble them 
By sending these affrights, while we are here ; 
That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
—Ben Jonson. 


— Hay Fever is a type of catarrh having peculiar 
symptoms. It is attended by an inflamed condition 
of the lining membrane of the nostrils, tear-ducts, 
and throat, affecting the lungs. An acid mucous 
is secreted; the discharge is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, watery and 
inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm isa remedy that 
can be depended upon. 50 cts. at druggists; by 
mail, registered, 60 cts. Ely Brothers, druggists, 
Owego, 

— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 


the great medicine for the cure of all female com- 
plaints, is pleasant to take and efficacious. 


— What art thou, Freedom? Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery. —Shelley. 


— When the system is debilitated by didease, it 
should be strengthed and renewed with Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. This medicine invariably proves itself 
worthy of all that can be said initsfavor. Sold by 
druggists and dealers in medicines. Price, $1. 
Six bottles, $5. 


— The grass is browning on the hills ; 
No pale, belated flowers recall 
The astral fringes of the rills, 
And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 
—Hazel Blossoms. 


— Thousands of ladies have found relief by the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
the only remedy for diseases peculiar to females. 


— ’Tis with our judgments as our watches,—none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
— Pope. 


ADVICE TO MorTrners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it beg natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awales as “‘ brightasabutton.’’ It is very ples-a 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
w r ing or causes, 
25 cents bottle. 

— In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 

None can be called deform’d but the unkind. 

— Shakespeare. 
CATARRHE CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


Universal 


Literature 


The following are some of the authors whose Biographies, with illustrative 
specimens of their writings, are included in the pages of VOLUME IV., ready Sept. 1. 


Cable, George W. Campan, Madame. 
Cadmon. Campbell, Alexander. 
Caesar. Campbell, Helen 8. 
Calderon. Campbell, Lord John. 
Calhoun, John C. Campbell, Thomas. 
Callimachus. Canning, George. 


Callistratus. Capel, Monsignor. 
Calver'ey, Charles S. Carey, Henry C. 
Calvert, George Henry. Carey, Matthew. 
Calvin, John. Carlen, Emilia Fiygare. 
Camden, William. Carleton, Will. 
Cameron, Vernon Lovett, Carleton, William. 
Camoens, Luis de. Carlisle, Earl of 


Chambers, R. and W. 
Channing, Wm. Ellery. 
Chapin, Edwin H. 
Chateaubriand. 
Chatterton, Thomas. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
Cheever, Geo. B. 


Carlyle, Jane Welsh. 
Carlyle, Thomas. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Cary, Alice. 

Cary, Phebe. 
Castellar, 
Catlin, George. 


Catullus. Cherbuliez, Victor. 
Caxton, William. Chesebro, Caroline. 
Cervantes. Chesterfield, Eari of, 


Child, Lydia Maria. 
Choate, Rufus. 
Chrysostom. 


Chadbourne, Paul A. 
Chadwick, John W. 
Chalmers, Thomas. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of UNIVERSAL LITERATURE is pub- 
lishing in parts of 160 pages each, paper covers (exchangeable for bound vols)., and in vols. of about 

500 pages, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. It will be completed, probably, in about 15 vols. Price, 
per Part, 15 cts.; per Vol..60 cts., post-paid. Parts I. to XII, and Vols. I. to IV. now ready. 
Confident that the attractions and merits of the work are its best 


Creat Offer. possible commendation I will, for 35 cents, send a sample 


volume, post-paid, on condition that within three days after receipt you will either remit the re- 


mainder of the price, or return the book, in which case your money will 


refunded. 


Strong Words of Praise. 


‘The crowning work of this publish- 
er’s extensive list. It is the scheme of the project- 
or to present in a convenient, form and at a mod- 
erate cost, a complete survey of the written litera- 
ture of alleges and all peoples. Itis gotten up in 
astyle that would make it suitable tothe hand- 
somest of libraries, while in price no one need say 
he cannot afford to buy it. It isone of the most 
remarkable schemes in the annals of publishing, 
and Lam sure men of moderate means in the read- 
iug world will not be slow to appreciate it.’’—The 
Keynote, Philadelphia. 


**In these volumes we have one of the 
best, and certainly the cheapest, work of the kind 
we have ever seen. Itcontains biographical notices, 
criticisms, and specimens of the writings of every 
eminent author, who has by his writings made a 
distinctive mark in the history of human culture 
and progress. In the case of foreign authors, the 
translations which have best caught the spirit of 
the original have been chosen. The literature of 
our day holds a very prominent place. So far as 
ithas gone the collection is verv full and com- 
plete, the two first volumes containing notices of 
about one hundred and eighty anthors, with near- 
ly as many specimens of their works. The book is 


in a convenient form, printed in large, clear, read- 
able type, neatly bound.”—The Week, Toronto. 

** A work which bids fair to be of es- 
sential service to the scholar and professional 
man.”—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

The work deserves generous patron- 
age both for its literary and biogaphical value and 
the low price at which such substantial volumes 
are furnished .’’—Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me. 

‘This is an admirable project, and 
the lovers of good literature will thank Mr. Alden 
for giving them so excellent a cyclopedia of all 
that is good in the whole range of literature.'’— 
Christian World, Dayton, Ohio. 

** Theexcellence of the work, as prom- 
ised in the first volume, is fully carried out.'’—Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Oregon. 

‘** This is an invaluableseries of books, 
cheap in price, but not in make-up and appear- 
ance.*'’—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“It is an admirable plan to enable 
any one to obtain, within a .moderate course of 


reading, a general acquaintance with the best lit- 
erature of the world "—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE wt Choice Books, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Cata- 
logue, free. The best literature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 


» {The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts., Chicago; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 


The Lightest. 
The Simplest. 


The Most Accurate. 


The Cheapest. 


SPENCERIAN 


PENCIL COMPASS. 


PATENTED MAY 4, 1886. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Requiring Instruments. 


Useful Drawing has for 


act representation of the size, form, and construction of the 
objects in such a manner that the things themselves may A 
be made from the knowledge conveyed by the drawings. / i 


= 


its chief purposes the ex- |] 


The Spencerian Pencil Compass OT 


is made with the view of meeting the general 


demand for a practical drawing 


schools that is not liable to get out of order and 
prices. 
pass is made of metal, nickel plated; the leg is 


can be supplied at reasonable 


secured to the tube holding the 


rivet passing through a convex steel washer, 
which binds the leg so that it will remain 


firmly at any required angle. 


SOLE AGENTS: 


instrument for 


The Com- 


pencil by a 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 


153 & 755 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Retail Price, 25c.,—Compass and Pencil. 


An explicit treatise on 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped —- to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will recelve the recipe free | 
of charge. eow 


colored engravings, 113, 
es. 
ce 25 cents by to! 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 


129 Friendshi 


celsior, merit and credit cards elegant 


TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 
conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, prey. chromo ex- 
y lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes Si set 
$1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 new brilliant designs 


Nervous Debility, etc., with chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 


wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
Large set samples 30c; half set 15c. Price list free. All 

Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., 


Fisher's Essentials of Geograyhy,” 


I. | for schools, is unsurpassed. 
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Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


PFor ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
£ among our Wives, Mothers, 
end 
TO TH 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
a> IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 


z 


LIQUID, PILL on 


Ly? bf, OF THE LATTICR 


/ CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON EECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Y “GUIDE To HRALTHN” AND CoNFIDEY- 
TIAL CIZCULAR FAILED TO ANY LaDY SENDING 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, Mass, Mention this Paper. 


ASAD STORY. 


A Woman Tortured Nine Vears from 
the of Physicians. 
elief at last. 


Mrs. T., @ eey residing in a country town in 
Indiana, tell#the following painful story: “ I 
hadtaken treatment from physicians for about 
nine years, and had never received any perma- 
nent relief until I teok your Compound. I 
thought I never should get well, and cried a 
yood deal of my time. A year ago this summer 
I w's confined to my bed and room for five 
months under the doctor’s care. I at last made 
up my mind to quit him and try your Compound, 
and with what a joyful result! Oh! I feel so 
glad that L tried it and so sorry that I did not 
get hold of it nine vears ago.” he foregoing is 
from a letter to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; and 
suff rers, by taking her Vegetable Compound, 
may escape the writer’s regret for years wasted 
in hopeless‘agony. 
A Letter of Thanks. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: ‘Very dear Madam: My 
wife. Arie A Green, has suffered with a displace. 
ment which caused her unknown pains till I had al- 
most given upall hopes of finding any relief for her. 
jsut the Guiding Spirit referred me to your Vegeta. 
ble Compound I went twelve miles to purchase a 
bottle and the first two doses gave her immediate re 
lief andafter the use of the first bottle she declared 
herself a new person; tio bottles entirely cured her. 
Your medicine is invaluable to me. It was indeed 
amessenger of peace in my house. It cured my 
wife, and God knows Tam the happiest man alive 
to day. GEO. W. GREEN, Campti, La. | ie 


CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff. 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 


HAY=-FEVE R Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If 80, you can go via the Monon Ro via Louis- 

ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Oave, Nash- 

wes Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 

Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for fhe same money that 

will take you through the Missis- 
t 


CATARRH 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— “Hermes,” after the painting by W - 
mond, in the last Greavenar exhibition te 
the soy we of the Magazine of Art for October 
and is fol owed by a fully illustrated paper, the 
fourth on “Current Art,” bythe editor. An 
paper gives us “More About Old Charter-house,” 
with characteristic illustrations. Stanley Lane- 
Poole writes on “A Venetian Azzimina of the 16th 
Century. R. J. Charleton describes, with a lively 
appreciation of its many beauties, the pretty little 
fishing village of Cullercoats, while R. Jobbin 
pores the truth of these descriptions with his pencil: 

he pictnres painted for Thomas Macklin for his nu- 
merous literary enterprises are carefully described, 
and the story of their origin told by Alfred Beaver. 
Claude Phillips describes the work of the late Paul 
Baudry, and his paper is illustrated with engravings 
from Baudry’s best known paintings, and also with a 
page portrait of the distinguished artist from the 
bust by Paul Dubois. “Art in Ancient Rome,” is 
discussed by Wm. Holmden in an illustrated paper. 
There is a page engraving from the painting “The 
‘The Monntain Pass,” by A. Wiersz-Kowalski; 
this is followed by an account of the French and 
Duteh pictures in Edinburg, and the department of 
American and foreignart notes. Cassell & Company, 
35 cents a nunber, $3.50 a year in ad- 
vance. 


— The October Atlantic brings Henry James’s 
notable serial “‘The Princess Casamassima.” to an 
exciting close. It is followed by a timely paper on 
the late King Ludwig, of Bavaria, under the title of 
“A Mad Monarch,” by E. P. Evans; Mr. Edward F. 
Hayward discourses of John Wilson as * A Literary 
Athlete,” while Elizabeth Robins Pennell furnishes a 
enrious study of * The Witches of Venice.” Charles 
Egbert Craddock and William Henry Bishop continue 
their powerful narratives ; Bradford Torrey and 
Mary Agnes Tincker contribute respectively a pretty 
out-door sketch and an Italian idyl; while more solid 
articles are Prof. N. 8. Shaler’s “Race Prejudices,” 
and Edward Hungerford’s “T!e Rise of Arabian 
Learning,” the latter being a record of the brief civ- 
ilization of the Mohammedans. Edith M. Thomas 
and Henry Liiders provide graceful poems, and there 
are careful reviews of Rice’s Abraham Lincoln 
Racon’s Dictionary of Boston, Hutehinson’s Diary, 
and other books, while The Contributers’ Club and 
Books of the Month bring the number to a close. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Magazine of Western History, for September, 
1886, is a finely illustrated number. The leading ar- 
ticles are by C. B. Johnson on “Slavery in America” ; 
“Indian Territory,” by Isaac Smucker; “ Pioneers 
of the New School of Medicine,” by D. H. Beckwith; 
* The French in Texas,” by Will M. Clemens: “The 
Discovery of New Mexico by Fray Marco of Nizza,” 
by Prof. Ad. F. Bandelier; “The Defence of the 
Alamo,” by Charles K. Bolton; ete. Portraits of 
Alpheus Felch, Hon. R. R. Herrick, Samuel F. Hodge, 
H. C. Parke, I. N. Topliff, John W. Champlin, and 
Simon J. Murphy embellish this attractive number. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine will be two years old 
nextmonth. Edith M. Thomas, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Mrs. Beecher, William H. Rideing, Fanny Dav- 
enport, Dr. Talmage, avd Anna Katharine Green are 
contributors to the October number. Fanny Daven- 
port’s first literary effort is pred in the October 
number. The actress’s article is a vigorous reply to 
the question, “‘ Is the Stage Immoral ?” 


— Frank R. Stockton has written a serial novel for 
The Lapuaet to begin in November, and run through 
fweive numbers. It will be called ** The Hundredth 
Man. 


— Matthew Arnold contributes to the October 
— of The Century a paper on ‘‘ Common Schools 
»road.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for September. 
terms, $1.75 a year; 15 cts. a number. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 

The Overland Monthly for September; terms, $4.00 
ayear, 35cts.anumber. 120Sutter St. San Francisco. 

The Homiletic Review for September; terms, $3.00 
a year, 30 cents a number. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Shakespeariana for September, ’86; terms, $1.50 a 
year, 15 cts. a number. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co. 

Magazine of Western History; illus.; terms, $5.00 
ayear. Cleveland, O.: Magazine of Western History. 


AN AWFUL DOOM 

of any nature is usually avoided by those who have 
foresight, Those who read this who have foresight will 
lose no time in writing to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
to learn about work which they can do at a profit of 
from $5 to $25 and upwards per day and live at home, 
wherever they are located. Some have earned over $50 
in a day. All is new. Capital not required. You are 
started free. Both sexes All ages. articulars free. 
A great reward awaits every worker. 


sippl swamps; weare confiden you cannot select 
a fine to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the Monon RouTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
quutry and gives you the best places to stop over, 
lis is emphatically the MONON RovurE, in connec- 

on with the Louisville and Nasifville and the Cincin- 
hati Southern Railways; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pak 
ace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 
weet full information, descriptive books, phiets, 
ae, address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
183 Dearborn street. Cnicage, 


UGHES’ WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. Boye, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

receive free, a costly box of goods 

to @ whichwill help all, of either sex, 

more money right qwey than anything else in thir 

farid. Fortunes await workers absolutely sure. 
mettei frase, Tage & Oo., Augusta, Maine. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
NIARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. | 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution”’ that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best ®- hools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim.—that it occupies the first place among 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulstion, Gesture, 
Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 62% cts. A sample copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

CHAS. ‘cP SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : PHILADA, 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departmerts of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten; can supply competent persons to 
p'ay the organ at on of new 
mbers for every department of instruction. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
350 crigntdesigns. 10c. Gum 0o., Brooklyn, 


Teachers A gencieg. 7 | suckers’ Agencies. is 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


Superintendency. Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Iowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, ILL, $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 
Superintendency, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


Now is the time to register in the 
(Send postal for circulars.) 


Is IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places during September last year than in any other month. If a vacancy occurs in 
August or September, the scarcity of good teachers, ; 
consulting of the nearest and best-known Teacher’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: - 


and the need for an immediate selection, makes the 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500, 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450, 

Gram, Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500. 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Prineipalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

Prinetpalship, Champion, Mich.. $600, 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500, 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., 8700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Hil. 


EST TEACHERS, 


and 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cireulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are net deluded into writing useless letters through 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than in any other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 

W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEAcHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


£ 
AN 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER. 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


w? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

MR. OrcuTT: Dear Sir:—From a personal ac- 
quaintance with you and your methods of doing bus- 
iness, I cheerfully bear witness to the efficiency of 
your Teacher’s Bureau. I have secured several ex- 
cellent teachers through your agency. and have ad- 


sed many to apply to you for positions. 
Very teuly, W. EDSON, Supt of Schools. 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept 4, 1886. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 49 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 

cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 


earned, Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the Jargest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School] Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
Hi. HESSE’S 


i2 KK. 17th Street, New Work City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y, City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 
“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.”’ R. H. Tripp, Prest, 
Central University of 
Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS. Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse. N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
| sified candidates. Our Agency 

now nnmbers more than 3,000 
| teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
containing photograph, t stimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By severai systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then acloser comparison 
from their envelopes soon — out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown. Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 

rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 
Read this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650. Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 


manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. Supt.” 


that our ineome is derived from commissions thus . 
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TO TEACHERS OF GREEK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


GREE K LESSONS. 


Prepared te accompany the Grammar of Madley aud Allen. 


By ROBERT P. KEEP, Pu.D., 
Principal of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 


Introductory price, $1.20. Sample copy sent to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the 


Introductory price. 


APPLEPON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical curse. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
free for examination, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75. cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


$10 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publish the following text-books : 

MODERN STEAM ENGINES. An Elementary 
Treatise on the Steam Engine. By JosHuA ROsE, 
M.E. Illustrated by 400 Engravings. 4to, $6.00. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By 
JOSHUA Rose, M.E. 330 8vo, $4.00. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By 
JosHvuA Rosk, M.E. 350 Engravings. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 

THE PRINcIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 
MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. By Wm. 
FAIRBAIRN. Illustrated, 12mo, $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BUVILERS: Their 
Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. 
By R. WILSON. 12mo, $2.50. 

TABLES OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL- 
YSIS. With an introductory Chapter on the Course 
of Analysis. By Prof. H. Witu. Third American 
Edition, from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed- 
ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 


Pa. $1.50. 

CAREY’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ed- 
ited by MCKEAN. 12mo, $2.25. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 


WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. WiLson, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1.50. 
ce Our Catalogue of Practical and Scientific 

Books, % pages, 8vo, and our other Catalogues and 

Cirewars, the whole covering every branch of Sctence 

applied to the Arts, sent free of postage to any one in 

any part of the world who will furnish his ress. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb engrarines: they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1836. 

free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FUREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S. 

Loypon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFR, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


14th (Revised) Edition, including “ Declaration of 
Independence,” “Constitution of the United States,” 
Amendments, etc., with Questions. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
New York and Brook- PRIMER 


lym Public Schools. 
Adopted in 


UNITED nae ew York and 
STATES 
Copies snt for examina- AI STORY. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Eutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 


| J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
| 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopzdias Johnmsonm’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


MONROE'S INE: W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
, BO 0 K 25,000 vols. of ancientand modern 
tain elsewhere without success, 
Books, Cata- 
AR, Book Emporium, 437 E.W. 
Essentials 
f Geography” ? 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
sale. Send for books tried to ob- 
Have you seen Fisher’s * 


q). Le 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
rare and scarce Books offered for 
American, British, German and French 
©. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


BOUND I 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. B 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- - 
eations in Astronomy. By Henry W. War- 
ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 1, 

Sketches from + a History. By Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yale College. (Not re- 
ot of Class 1887.) 12mo, 

English Literature. By Prof. H. A. 
of Yale. 16mo, 


Our Youth: 


$1.25 per year. 
ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subseribers) 


ete. 


AND 


° 1.25 
Beers, A.M., 

On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D., 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
IN CLOTE. 
Classic French Course in English.» By Dr. W. C. 
Wilkinson. 16mo, - 


Warren Hastings. By 
L. 8. C. Edition.) 


16mo, 


00 | A Short History of the Early Church. By J. 
- 40 


Hurst, D.D.. LL.D. - d 
The Christian Religion. J George P. Fisher, 

D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History 

in Yale College. 16mo, - - - 
Required Readings in The Chautauquan, 


16mo, 


4 


1.50 


Departments: School at Home, Recreation, Debat- 
Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A Descriptive Crrcuar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 


A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


by the author on receipt of 


3800 Locust St., Pa, 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 
INCLUDING 


NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 


Also in use in a large number of leading 
NoRMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETc. 


men Pages from the Readers and Charts 
ed Free. Correspondence is invited. 
EDGAR 0. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Wm. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Haxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Ss 
Ma 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar, - - <- . 1,50 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 50 
(rane & Brun’s French Reader, e 4,60 
Day’s rhychology, Kthics, Ksthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Liius. e 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 50 
Phyfe’s iow Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Each = 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 275 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tic. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Mnlarged. - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~« 1.55 
The Klementary Science Series - vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, ° 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL,CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correet senching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial A at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 
ADVERTISERS this‘ or obtain ‘estimates 


on advertising space, when in Chicago, will find it on 


file at 45 to49 Randolph St., LORD & THOMAS. 


the Advertising Agency of 


eow 


A GRAND GOOD BOOK 


»- FOR THE 


HICHER SCHOOLS. 


The Song | Greeting. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Every compiler has his times of special inspiration, 
in which he does his best work. In some such sea- 
son, Mr. Emerson laid the plan of this excellent book. 
which has no superior for the beauty of its subjects 
and its music, and is well and conveniently arranged. 

Opening the book at random, one sees, perhaps, 
“O, Merry Goes the Heart.” a glee full of sunshine: 
or, *‘ The it of Home,” a charming home song ; 
or, “The Hunter’s Song,” full of bugle notes; or, 
“Good Night ;’ or the solid and true, “Thou who art 
Faithful”; or a wide awake sea-song, or a beautiful 
Hymn Anthem. There is nothing that is not elevated 
and refined. 

Songs are generally arranged in four parts; but 
one, two, three, or four = may be stng at will. 

The publishers would be glad to have you give this 
superior book a trial. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt 
of 60 cents. 
Schools supplied at the rate of $6.00 for a dozen 
8. 


1.10} pook 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Happy Hours: A School Sgng Book, by How- 
ARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY. 
This popular book of school sengs contains more 
ood music and more - songs than any book of its 
ind yet published. It is universally popular and 
wears well. 12mo, boards. Price, 50 cents. 
Address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
,18 & 20 Astor Place, New York." | 


FOR BOOKS OF 


Recitations, Declamations, 
Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 
Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, Acting, Vocal Defects, etc., send to headquar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place, N. Y. 
Circulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E.,POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsis English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, «= e #126 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - - 50 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - ~- 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 5 


® 0 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americaipv, recueillies et mises en 

ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent ay poutgere, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Addres 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 University Place, New York City. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

For Circulars and Price-lists Mauwry’s Geographies, 

Gildersileeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, 


, each, $1.00. 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography.” 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 
Cleveland (O.) public schools. 


Designed to develop in the minds of 
elementary principle of mechanical drawing. Part 
—. Constructive Drawing, with 


I 
used in connection with any system of awing. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpr. Isr. 

i ) By Emerson E, Wuirst, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
50} school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


By Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
1., Geometrical Drawing, with problems. 
roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “‘ Draughting Tools. May be 


Part 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 35 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 


GC. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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